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ABSTRACT 


Societal expectations center upon the belief that children in grade four should be 
competent in terms of literacy skills and having acquired the necessary foundational skills 
to be successful in grade four. Instructional practices, reading programs and resources are 
linked to reading achievement and literacy acquisition of students. In Southwest Georgia, 
teachers’ instructional practices from twelve schools in urban Dougherty County were 
examined. The researcher examined the instructional practices of fourth grade reading 
teachers in the Dougherty County School System to detennine the perceived impact on 
reading achievement and literacy acquisition of struggling fourth grade readers. The 
fourth grade reading teachers served as the independent variable while the instructional 
practices served as the dependent variable. The two groups of teachers were analyzed 
during this study included 1) a group of teachers who possessed 10 or less years teaching 
grade four reading. 2) a group of teachers who possessed more than 10 years teaching 
grade four. The study analyzed the mean scores of the teachers in with 10 or less and 
other teachers who possessed 10 or more and the entire tested population. 

For research question 1, the results indicated that those with 11 or more years of 
experience leveraged a wider range of strategies than did those with 10 or fewer years of 
experience, although both groups tended to use a fairly wide variety of instructional 
strategies. Based on a combination of the research survey responses and the interview 
responses, the strategies that were commonly used by the participants include introducing 
new vocabulary words before they are presented in the text; modeling fluency; grouping 
students based on ability and pairing students, including cooperative groups; teaching 



students reading strategies; phonetics instruction (sounding out); read alouds; and 
differentiated instruction. In addition to these common instructional strategies, teachers 
also tended to use graphic organizers, leveled readers, and technology based programs. 

For research question 2, based on a combination of the research survey responses 
and the interview responses, participants believe that the strategies they are using 
(especially differentiated instruction, grouping and modeling) and the materials that they 
are leveraging (e.g. graphic organizers, leveled readers, technology based programs) are 
effective at impacting the reading achievement of struggling readers because they allow 
for students to receive incremental modeling, incremental and faster feedback, 
incremental one-on-one instruction, and they help students to monitor their own learning 
as well as think critically. The consequences of these impacts include an increase in 
student engagement, an increase in student motivation, and ultimately incremental growth 
as defined by increased reading fluency and comprehension. Some potential obstacles to 
achieving these goals include having to meet specific “one size fits all” standards on 
tests, which causes teachers to have to speed up the pace of instruction and thus not 
having enough instructional time. 

A major implication for educators was the determination that instructional 
practices of educators support and impact the reading and literacy development of 
struggling readers. Additionally, educators who possessed 10 or more years reasoned that 
word level recognition and phonics was a key determinant in terms of success of 
struggling readers. Word level instruction in grade 4 implies that explicit instruction in 
grades K-2 is needed prior to students entering grade 4. Additionally, professional 
development is needed for in-service teachers to equip them with strategies and 
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instructional practices specific to the needs of struggling readers to address the deficits. 
Future research should focus on longitudinal implications for this population utilizing a 
larger sample size, would provide additional implications for educators. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

There are few people that would question the fact that reading is one of the most 
important achievements of a child’s early childhood educational experience. The reading 
pendulum has shifted back and forth as it relates to reading instruction since the 16 th 
century. Since the 16 th century there have been numerous debates as to the “best” way to 
teach children to read. 

Researchers indicates that struggling readers will have difficulty catching up with 
proficient readers (Drummond, 2005). Struggling readers may be at a disadvantage as 
they grow older and even into adulthood, which diminishes the hopes of a child who 
wishes to have a productive life. Hence, the International Reading Association (IRA) and 
the National Association for the Education of Young Children (1998) both have 
expressed the need for early grade teachers to be knowledgeable regarding literacy 
instruction and understand their roles in promoting reading for students. There are few 
studies that have been conducted at the study sites, from the perspectives of teachers in 
terms of instructional practices used with readers using a mixed design. This perspective 
is necessary to improve instruction for struggling fourth grade readers. 

Reading skills substantially influence a student’s ability to learn across subject 
areas. Unfortunately, estimates within the United States suggest that nearly 90 percent of 
fourth grade students with disabilities do not have proficient reading skills (Chapman, 
Tunmer, & Prochnow, 2000) Children’s academic self-belief can be associated with 
reading achievement. Research has also consistently demonstrated the importance of 
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early literacy instruction, as these skills are the developmental precursors of conventional 
reading (Visay & Gischlar, 2013). Additionally, reading readiness is important as 
children matriculate through the early grades. There are several ways of improving 
reading readiness in children; help children understand the importance of reading, make it 
fun, and read frequently to children (Visay & Gischlar, 2013). With reading being of 
importance, there are other components such as curriculum, classroom experiences, and 
transitions from grade to grade that influence the way students acquire the necessary 
literacy skills. 

Approximately 50% percent of students who attend public elementary schools in 
grades K-5 have difficulty reading at the fundamental levels (Salinger, 2003). Research 
indicates that almost 40% of students in fourth grade fall below the national average on 
standardized reading assessments (Salinger, 2003). In turn, there is a substantial amount 
of research that exists on the improvement of reading in relation to the instructional 
practices of teachers (Allington, 2006; Blair, Rupley, & Nichols, 2007; Bohn, Roehrig, & 
Pressley, 2004; Gambrell, Malloy & Mazzoni, 2007). 

Models of Reading 

Furthermore, three classes of models have been developed to describe the way in 
which readers draw meaning from texts: bottom-up, top-down and interactive approaches 
(Gunning, 2008). The bottom-up model of reading presumes that print is translated to 
meaning by the print itself. The process is basically intended to make the idea of learning 
to read easier by dividing more complex tasks into components of decoding graphic 
symbols into sounds. First, the reader must identify the overall features of the letters and 
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then combine letters to recognize spelling patterns. Then, spelling patterns are linked to 
the processing of texts (Gunning, 2008). 

Top-down approach to reading deals with the process of translating print to 
meaning in a natural sense as learning is based on the reader’s prior knowledge or skill 
set. This approach to learning to read begins by making guesses towards the meanings of 
words. Readers are expected to decode graphic symbols into sounds to check to see if 
their predictions in terms of the meaning are correct (Gunning, 2008). 

The interactive model approach to reading explains the overarching process of 
translating print to meaning as well. This process involves the use of the two 
aforementioned approaches; making use of both prior knowledge and print does not 
separate or slow down the process. The process begins by making predictions about 
meaning or decoding symbols as well. The reader then guesses based upon the 
interactions. 

Teacher’s Perceptions 

Teachers have different beliefs about the reading process and how children 
acquire literacy skills tend to have an impact on their choice of instructional methods and 
materials. Research reveals that teacher’s beliefs are often so strong upheld that it causes 
them to bring resistance to change in curriculum methods, resist advice and support from 
others, and also influence the degree to which teachers are willing or not willing to make 
adjustments in their approaches to teaching students (Knight & Redden, 1997). 

Now, with the state led efforts of the National Common Core Curriculum 
Standards movement for English/Language Arts, education has witnessed a shift in the 
paradigm with the reenergizing of the importance of reading across the curriculum 
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(McLaughlin & Overturf, 2012). Thirty-seven states, territories, and the District of 
Columbia have adopted these standards. With the implementation of Common Core 
Standards, came the need for more standard aligned core reading programs. 

A continuing and fast occurring public school demographic shift has significantly 
added stress to classrooms using traditional pedagogy (Meidl, 2013). Standards and 
objectives from the national, state, and local district levels are transitioned into curricula, 
which is known as core reading programs. Core reading programs have been around for 
decades as a form of standard curriculum. In the 1980’s they were known as basal 
readers. Much research has been done on the effectives of core reading programs to 
facilitate the process of teaching children how to read. Since the passing of the No Child 
Left Behind Act (NCLB), funding has been provided at the national level to support the 
use of core reading program because of their completeness and alignment to state 
standards and assessments (Meidl, 2013). 

Statement of the Problem 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) indicates that many 
children have difficulty achieving success in reading. Teachers’ perceptions of standards 
and the support provided for instructional practices influence their willingness and ability 
to change methods of curriculum and instruction, which, in turn, affect the day-to-day 
implementation of literacy instruction. 

College and Career Readiness Perfonnance Indices (CCRPI), a comprehensive 
school improvement, accountability, and communication platform for all educational 
stakeholders to promote college and career readiness, has been greatly affected by the 
performance of students in the area of ELA in grades 3 through five. Since the inception 
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of the NCLB ACT (2002), teachers, administrators, and school districts have been 
concerned with identifying the best practices to close the academic gap between 
struggling readers and non-struggling readers (Cunningham & Allington, 2003; 
Strickland et ah, 2002; Thompkins, 2003). 

The problem is the need to find out why the fourth grade students within the 
schools participating in the district are seeing an increase in the number of struggling 
readers. Fourth grade reading teachers and administrators are concerned with identifying 
practices to close the academic achievement gap between struggling and non-struggling 
readers. 

On the other hand, the reality of teachers’ instructional practices affect the day to 
day implementation of literacy instruction, which makes it impossible to address each 
and every individualized learners’ needs in a classroom of learners. Literacy has to be a 
supplement to the regular classroom instruction. 

Research Questions 

The following research question(s) are designed to assess the various aforementioned 
issues noted: 

1. What are some instructional strategies used by fourth teachers to help struggling 
readers in the Dougherty County School System? 

2. How does the instructional strategies of fourth grade reading teachers in the 
Dougherty County School System impact the reading achievement of struggling 
readers? 
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Conceptual Framework 

The central concepts in this study are broken down into categories: Core 
Curriculum and students experiences in terms of academic growth in terms of literacy. 
There are theories in places, such as Zone of Proximal Development overtime that helps 
to determine students’ progression up to grade 4. Vygotsky’s Zone of Proximal 
Development (ZPD) provides an important understanding of learning (Golding & Wass, 
2014). 

Importance of the Study 

As a teacher of reading, it is important to examine instructional practices and 
programs that have a direct effect on the reading achievement of struggling readers. 
Research is necessary for analyzing the extent to which core curriculum practices and 
classroom experiences affect the literacy acquisition of students. The results will provide 
an examination of quality instructional practices in place for struggling readers. The 
results also will help to show the relationship between belief and actions among teachers 
and how practices are influential to the development of literacy skills for struggling 
readers. 

The results of this study can add to an ever changing and growing body of 
knowledge about the overall relationships between core curriculum, reading performance 
and instructional practices. The results will also provide classroom teachers and school 
administrators with current infonnation about teacher preferences for specific models of 
early literacy and help determine how to construct alternate approaches to gauge 
struggling readers prior to grade four and create a plan of action. The results will also 
help administrators become aware of the perceived instructional practices of teachers. 
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Overall, this data can also be used to in form policy and curricular decisions for the 
standards regarding reading/literacy instruction in efforts to ensure that they remain 
consistent with current educational practices and trends. 

Overall, the importance of the study is to examine the instructional practices of 
reading teachers and how the practices affect the reading achievement and literacy 
acquisition of struggling readers in grade four. The results will also help inform 
administrators and teachers on how or if instruction is being guided in direct alignment 
with state standard expectations. 

Procedures 

The research methodology used in this study is categorized as descriptive mixed 
methods research. This design is a single group, qualitative phenomenological study, with 
a purposeful selection of subjects. The design was selected to obtain self-reported data 
from participants to examine the instructional strategies of fourth grade teachers of 
reading in Dougherty County. 

The researcher surveyed teachers to analyze their use of instructional strategies in 
their fourth grade classrooms. Survey questions were close ended questions, using a 4- 
point likert scale, and designed to detennine teachers’ use of specific instructional 
reading strategies in fourth grade classrooms. After the surveys were done, which helped 
gauge the opinions of teachers in tenns of their instructional strategies and student 
performance, the researcher selected participants to interview. The study is mixed 
methods in nature, mainly due to the fact that this is the best possible method to answer 
the research questions and gain the overall descriptions of the lived experiences of the 
participants. 
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Limitations/Delimitations 


One of the delimitations is that the teachers are able to determine their use of 
strategies, which will help with the study and carrying out of research to answer the 
researcher’s questions. This allows for some generalization to take place among the 
teachers. 

Based on the study and the way teachers are departmentalized in this school, one 
limitation included the population size. This study is limited to only teachers who are 
currently teachers of reading in grade four in Dougherty County, although there have 
been other teachers who may have the same experiences, who are now teaching other 
content areas or may be serving in a different county. 

Another limitation of includes the altering of state curriculum and assessments for 
reading over the last decade. Curriculum changes to reading course content results in 
gaps in student knowledge as well as teacher knowledge when key components are 
changed or moved to different grade levels without compensating for the current level 
students. The lack of targeted assistance for teacher preparation to implement Common 
Core Standards, which impact assessment results is a limitation of this study as well. 

Definition of Terms 

Effective Schools- This term is used in this study to refer to school programs that 
affect the organization of the school in all content areas. These schools have clearly 
defined objects and literacy components to improve student achievement. 

Program Components- Research on effective schools has consistently identified 
program components that are evident in schools that perform at high levels. The 
following components are mentioned in this study: beliefs, classroom instruction, 
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supplementary instruction, professional development, home/school partnerships, and 
literacy leadership. The words components, characteristics and factors are used within the 
literature review. 

Beliefs- Researchers stated that it is essential to establish common beliefs about 
the acquisition of literacy within the school when providing literacy instruction. Literacy 
instruction demands a conceptive effort that involves all individuals in the school 
community working toward a shared vision. Common beliefs, understanding, and 
purpose about the acquisition of literacy must be articulated and become a “shared” 
ordeal within the educational community in order for all students involved to achieve 
success. All the school’s faculty and staff must be committed to the belief that each 
person serves the purpose of making a difference in the lives of students. 

Classroom Literacy Program- The overarching goal of making meaning and 
connections was the overall goal of literacy acquisition. Literacy involved the process of 
reading and writing and require careful instructional planning to help ensure that all 
students received the appropriate instruction. It was imperative that classroom instruction 
is individualized based on student needs. Lastly, one of the most important factors of 
literacy effectiveness was teachers’ full understanding of literacy theories. 

Supplemental Instruction- Learning difficulties made learning a challenge for 
students and teaching a more creative process for teachers. Supplemental literacy 
instruction must be well coordinated, individualized for specific needs of each student, 
and provided using a series of instructional strategies. Services provided for students 
who need supplemental help must be flexible in the design to be able to make the 
necessary changes when needed. 
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Professional Development- Researchers indicates that teachers benefited from 
effective professional development. Professional Development must encompass the 
following: 

• Provide for continuous improvement; 

• Require strong leadership in order to obtain necessary on-going support and to 
motivate all individuals involved to ensure continuous improvement; 

• Be aligned with the school districts and/or school’s strategic goals 

• Allocation of time must be provided during the work day on a regular basis 
for teachers to learn together continuously; 

• Be an innovator of constant change in educational practices and norms; 

Home/School Partnership- Communication between home and school is a two- 

way conversation that must take place to ensure student success. This partnership 
provides parents with the opportunity to have a variety of options to participate in their 
children’s educational career. The most effective schools provide avenues for parents to 
travel along the journey of their child’s educational path and be provided with the 
necessary support for student success in all areas. All community stakeholders and 
parents influence the educational community and should be encourage to take part in 
volunteer opportunities in schools. 

Literacy Leadership (Coach) - Literacy coaches assist with providing teachers 
with the necessary support, direction, and assistance to help with development. The 
literacy coach coordinates data collection and provides professional development for 
teachers to assist them with possessing a high level of knowledge of literacy instruction. 

Fluency- Fluency is defined or characterized by speed, accuracy, and expression. 
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Guided Reading- A method of teaching reading to small groups utilizing books 
chosen by the teacher in order to teach specific skills (Fountas & Pinnell, 1996). 

Interactive activities- Learning activities that contains strategies that are aspects of 
the interactive literacy approach, which includes interactive reading skills activities and 
group/individualized teacher-student instruction and partnered activities. 

Theoretical Framework 

Vygotsky’s theory of Zone of Proximal Development is a powerful tool for 
understanding teaching and it also is a powerful tool for supporting learning across 
contents, particularly reading. Teaching within a child’s ZPD allows for teachers to 
assign tasks with the students’ independent ability range, but not beyond their ability with 
assistance (Golding & Wass, 2014). This also allows for learning the scaffolded so that 
students can eventually isolate and solve the educative challenges and leam to complete 
tasks independently (Golding & Wass, 2014). Using Vygotsky’s Zone of Proximal 
Development, along with scaffolding, allows for students to do harder tasks and will lead 
to the greatest learning gains (Golding & Wass, 2014). 
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Figure 1: Conceptual Framework 



Figure 2: Vygotsky’s Zone of Proximal Development 
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Summary 


In this chapter, the researcher provided the problem at hand, the goal of the 
research, and the research questions that guided this research. The purpose of this chapter 
was to inform the reader of the problem, which centers upon teachers’ perceptions and 
use of instructional strategies to help struggling readers in fourth grade classrooms. The 
significance of this study lies upon the fact that it will help teachers to have an idea of 
how teaching practices affect the overall performance of students. In doing so, the 
researcher proposes to assist teachers in their day-to-day practices and help them in 
becoming aware of the different components of core curriculum that will impact the 
literacy acquisition of students. 
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CHAPTER TWO: 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
Introduction 

Since the early 1900s, many teachers have used reading groups to provide 
instruction to students with various levels of reading achievement (Worthy et. ah, 2015). 
Literacy and reading are two of the most important skills that one will ever acquire. One 
of the greatest challenges faced by educators is ensuring that students are reading at the 
appropriate grade level and possess the necessary literacy skills to function in the world 
around them. The future success of children lies in the ability to read fluently and 
understand what is read. 

The purpose of this chapter will provide a review of literature related to the 
implementation of reading programs, effectiveness of literacy programs, the impact of 
teachers’ beliefs on instructional practices, and the impact of professional development in 
terms of core reading curriculum can have an effect on literacy instruction. It is 
essentially important to remain aware of literacy methods and the evolutional success of 
those methods over time in efforts to adequately prepare our students for the future. The 
review focused on an examination of the research available on the topics of factors that 
can help increase literacy achievement and assist with the implementation of literacy 
programs in schools. Acquiring the skill of reading fluently is not an easy task and has 
been under considerable debate about the various theoretical models to help foster 
success for all students. The search to find the most effective way to provide literacy 
instruction is still being questioned in the fields and in schools. 
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Perceptions of Educators 

Educators’ perceptions and beliefs also played an important part in the concerns 
that had been placed on literacy acquisition and what takes place in our classrooms. The 
beliefs of educators, without a doubt, have some impact on their choices of instructional 
practices and materials that they utilize. Their beliefs also impact the motivation to 
consistently fine tune their instructional practices over time as well. Over the years, the 
instructional tools have changed but reading performance has remained relatively 
stagnant. Hindman and Wasik (2008) shared a genuine belief that the educators of young 
children must remain knowledgeable about the current research and educational trends 
for language and literacy development of students. The levels of instruction in the Head 
Start centers were of importance to both of the aforementioned authors. 

Theoretical perspectives. 

In this study, several theories were relevant. Vygotsky’s Zone of Proximal 
Development is centralized due to the fact that literacy development is based upon the 
individuals’ developmental needs. Just as there are many theoretical practices that 
govern reading as a whole, there are also differences among the approaches to teaching 
reading. It is necessary to place the three theoretical practices on a continuum, as they are 
interchangeable. 

The linked concepts of scaffolding and Zone of Proximal Development are central 
to the recent progressions in teaching and learning of reading (Wass & Golding, 2014). 
Scaffolding helps students to solve tasks with assistance, in hopes that they will 
eventually achieve these tasks on their own. Vygotsky provided us with the theory of 
ZPD, which allows us to understand and enable learning. The ZPD is part of Vygotsky’s 
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sociocultural theory of learning, which helps to explain how the development of 
conscious intellectual activity is the result of many cultural influences. The Zone of 
Proximal Development is an excellent tool for guiding teaching. Teachers should assign 
tasks that are within the students’ ZPD (Wass & Golding, 2014). This will help to stretch 
beyond their own independent ability, but not beyond their ability with assistance. 
Teachers should provide assistance to students and scaffold so that students can isolate 
and solve problems while eventually completing tasks individually. 

Aesthetic Reading Theory 

Moreover, over seven decades ago, Louise Rosenblatt warned teachers that were 
failing to develop children’s ability to respond aesthetically to literature. This theory of 
aesthetic reading suggests that literary experiences might be made the very core of the 
kind of educational process that is needed. This theory of Rosenblatt states that students 
must being able to make meaning of specific texts, the actual experience is at the core of 
aesthetic reading (Ryan & Dagostino, 2014). 

Historical Perspective. 

Literacy as socially constructed is both a historically based ideology and a 
collection of context-bound communicative practices. Many educational institutions and 
their promises were at the center of public debate for much the twentieth century. Now, 
even in the twenty first century, schooling continues to be viewed as an institutional force 
for bringing about social change and for providing a sense of academic promises (Collins, 
1995; Gee, 1996). It has been often stated that educational communities could not handle 
the task of teaching basic decoding skills and encoding skills to students and that they 
could not prepare them for future complex changes. Literacy should be seen as more than 
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just providing technical knowledge, but also equipping students with the ability to use 
knowledge with a given prescription for learning. A more historical view of literacy 
began during the time of early modernity when it was regarded as a virtue. 

Much of literature from the last decade speaks of multiple literacies; we have 
come to appreciate that literacy has many facets (Collins, 1995; Gee, 1996). From this 
specific perspective, one can see that earlier research mirrored an exclusive Western¬ 
centric view, while failing to take into consideration of the diversified cultures that were 
literate. The act of treating Western social development and uses of literacy as the 
forefront of literacy itself, it distorted the idea of what it truly meant to be literate. Much 
of the aforementioned views saw the presence or absence of literacy as an individual 
attribute that either transforms a person’s chances or increases a chance for social and 
personal failures. 

From an ideological perspective, literacy is a set of practices for understanding 

the world around us; this understanding could be enhanced by the acquiring of basic 

skills of written and spoken language that forms a continuum. Over time, a major feature 

of school literacy controversies focused on the debate over whether literacy learning is 

exclusively school based. For decades there has been a debate over the fact of whether 

school learning experiences should be the sole attributors of literacy acquisition 

(Akinnaso, 1982). Looking back of the past two hundred years of British history, which 

mirrors capitalist societies, we understand and are able to assess some of the 

consequences of present day literacy achievement. Williams notes that: 

the argument about the consequences of literacy. . . seems to run somewhat as 
follows: with the spread of literacy came a new resource of both knowledge and 
technology that, over time, has systematically affected the nature of existing 
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cognitive and social structures and led to the gradual deployment into new 
channels of people’s linguistic potential. (Akinnaso, 1982, p. 167) 

Later, during the early decades of the last century, and with the overall influence 
of the now progressive movements in education, that a shift in pedagogy and the 
practices of schooling took place, thus establishing a school system of opportunities for 
the promotion of individualized instruction. Today, we witness a society of learners that 
are best suited for individual learning that leads to recognized talents. In today’s society 
literacy has evolved and we no longer see literacy as a moral force; students are now able 
to acquire literacy skills that meet their individual needs. 

Early Childhood Years 

Early childhood education is the foundation of a student reading comprehension 
learning experience. During the rudimentary educational years of a student’s learning 
experience; their neurological processes are still developing. Not like speech, which 
develops uniformly many languages and cultures and is affiliated with specific brain and 
motor structures, reading takes place only through the intentional appropriation of 
existing structures located in the brain (Frey and Fisher 2010). With the diversity of 
students that make up the student body; there are various cultures and languages that are 
brought together, which indicates there will be some language, written, and reading 
comprehension barriers. Research has indicated that not all languages pose a written 
language component; which will conflict with the student learning experience while he or 
she is learning how to read for the first time (Frey & Fisher, 2010). With reading being a 
rule-based system that relies on biological structures that were developed for other 
reasons; many children are birthed with the right structures; however, the structures do 
not inherently know how to read (Frey & Fisher, 2010). 
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The Reading Brain 

The reading brain has to develop to figure out which section is designed to 
recognize objects into one that recognizes letters and words to construct effective reading 
comprehension skills (Frey & Fisher, 2010). However; the process of letter and word 
recognition has to be extended coordinated with the auditory sections of the brain that 
process the sounds of language and assemble them into meaningful strings (Frey & 

Fisher, 2010). With educators understanding the essence of the brain structures and how 
they formulate will assist them with the proper approach when assisting a student who 
lacks reading comprehension skills. As educators attend annual educational seminars on 
reading and various methods of instructing reading skills, actively engaging the student in 
activities that will sharpen their skills will make a tremendous impact of the reading 
progress of the student. Frey and Fisher (2010) indicates that the connections between the 
occipital lobe, Broca’s area in the left frontal lobe; which poses language processing, and 
the Wernicke’s area in the left temporal lobe; which poses language comprehension has 
to be trained to perform effectively. If there is any blockage within the Broca and 
Wernicke area; there will be a negative impact on the individual ability to succeed in 
reading comprehension (Frey & Fisher 2010). Literature that describes the journey of 
learning the skill of reading comprehension as the importance of early experiences with 
the necessary tools to prepare young children for reading instruction (Frey & Fisher, 
2010). Developing the brain at an early age affects the long-tenn of the child/student as 
he or she began learning how to read, write, and comprehend material. Much learning 
does begin at home; there for studies have shown that bedtime reading stimulates a large 
component of a child’s development, from language to motor skills to memory (Frey & 
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Fisher, 2010). With the large number of parents that are not involved in their child’s 
education does not understand the damage they are causing by not assisting the child 
outside of the classroom to increase their learning development. Research indicates that 
as young children read more often; the more they will grow to understand the language of 
books, along with the advantage of increasing their vocabulary, knowledge, grammar, 
and the awareness of significant sounds inside of words (Frey & Fisher, 2010). Frey and 
Fisher (2010) believes there is a dynamic connection with a students’ reading experiences 
that are reinforced with activities such as eating, being held, and receiving attention; 
which is considered a pathway that connects reading with enjoyment in the brain. As a 
student brain develops from childhood; the physical structure of the brain is forever 
changing. As prior knowledge is built through direct and indirect experiences and large 
reading experiences take place, physical changes occur in the brain (Frey & Fisher, 

2010). The physical changes are enriched when engaging instruction is taking place; 
which reinforces direct pathways for knowledge to be acquired, learned, and recalled 
(Frey & Fisher, 2010). As educators learn more about the brain structures and how they 
formulate to retain information; Frey and Fisher (2010) indicate that the prefrontal cortex, 
parietal cortex, and the cerebellum make an impact on the early stages of learning a new 
skill or procedure. Within these three areas of the brain, it provides the student the 
advantage to pay attention, execute the correct movements, and perform sequence steps. 
All the neurological pathways those are associated with the ability for a student to learn 
how to read, write, and comprehend indicates that students that are provided with 
effective instruction during their rudimentary educational learning experience can be 
trained to read with understanding. According to Frey and Fisher (2010), as the 
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neurological pathways are used in efficiency, the student becomes more fluent and create 
the time to think to develop new connects. 

Reading Comprehension 

Reading comprehension involves the ability to recognize words as well as 
the ability to make meaning of the words read. It is widely believed that for readers to be 
successful, word recognition must become a fluent and effortless process (Armbruster, 
Lehr & Osborn, 2003; Kuhn & Rasinski, 2007). It is alleged that when reading is not 
fluent, students need to devote an increased amount of cognitive energy to decoding, in 
turn, leaving less cognitive ability available for comprehension (Hicks, 2010). The 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) conducted a study using a 
representative sample of the nation’s 4 th grade students (Armbruster et al., 2003).The 
results of this study indicated a positive relationship between oral reading fluency and 
reading comprehension. Based on this study, as well as others, the relationship between 
oral reading fluency and reading comprehension has gained popular interest to educators 
in recent years, due to its implications in regards to assessment and intervention (Wood, 
2006). Has the focus on fluency lessened the importance of comprehension? 

Although accurate word recognition is necessary for the comprehension of text, 
fluency alone may not be sufficient to guarantee text comprehension. This held true for 
Applegate, Applegate, and Modla (2009) in which case their data indicated that “the 
freed-up resources that resulted from automaticity and fluency do not necessarily or 
automatically flow toward comprehension” (p. 519). Their research showed evidence of 
students placing an over importance on word recognition and fluency without also 
attempting to develop the higher levels of comprehension. Similarly, Walczyk and 
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Griffith-Ross (2007) found that some students could read fluently but were not actively 
engaged with the text. They theorized that students allowed their “minds to wander” due 
to the ease of the reading (p. 566). In these cases fluency did not have a positive influence 
on comprehension. So in reality, while oral reading fluency may have a positive 
relationship to reading comprehension for struggling readers, what is the relationship 
between these literacy components for readers who are already identified as fluent? 

An increasing number of students are constantly left behind academically due to 
the lack of effective reading comprehension. There may be various variables that 
contribute to the barriers that middle school students have to obtain effective reading 
comprehension. The diverse populations of students that are face with the challenge of 
reading with understanding are found to be labeled with several types of learning 
disabilities; which can be prevented if there were proper instructional techniques that 
would address the processes of reading. Understanding the diverse reading processes and 
relationships that may contribute to reading comprehension can assist those individuals 
who are providing instruction with the methods that will promote academic growth. 

Many students are labeled with a learning disability and excel in other academic areas 
due to a small proportion of a learning process that was not instructed effectively. 

Reading assessments as well as other academic assessments that are administered 
annually does not measure the missing parts of students thinking processes. Exploring 
cultural backgrounds along with several reading techniques that may influence reading 
comprehension can assist with tackling the reading comprehension problems among 
middle school students. 
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Reading Instruction 

According to Shuman (2006), the art of teaching reading has become a demand in 
modem education due to the lack of effective instruction that is causing an increasing 
number of students to progress to secondary school without obtaining a working 
competency in the basic skill of reading. Schools across the nation are implementing 
more time during the school day that is dedicated to students being a part of reading 
activities, groups, and one on one instruction to increase assessment scores in reading 
comprehension. Research suggest that teachers should consider alternate learning 
methods that will assist more than one content area so that the low performance reading 
student or the severely disabled reader can have access to the material despite his or her 
learning barriers (Shuman, 2006). A large number of teachers have been teaching for 
years and are not equipped to diversity their curriculum to those students who are 
mainstreamed into the class; which causes students with severe learning disabilities not to 
receive the same learning opportunity as the other students. When it became a law for 
exceptional students to receive the same learning experience by being placed in the 
regular classroom during certain parts of the day; many educators became frustrated 
because they were not use to reconstructing there instruction to suite the educational 
needs of an exceptional student. According to Speece, Ritchey, Silverman, 
Schatschneider, Walker, and Andrusik (2010); students that are at-risk have a severe 
problem with phonological processes and single word reading, not always including 
fluency and comprehension. The largest challenge in assisting students with their learning 
needs in reading comprehension is identifying what process of reading comprehension is 
missing and need more assistance. Every student that is suffering from 
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grasping the skill of reading with understanding may not be easily identified; which 
causes the teacher not to know which reading comprehension technique to utilize while 
providing guided reading during the school day. It is found to be more difficult for 
younger students to be measured on their reading relationships of word reading and 
comprehension (Speece et ah, 2010). As students develop and pose low performance in 
reading comprehension; it may cause the student to take a longer period of time to 
complete an assignment. If a student is progressing to the next grade level year after year 
failing to read with understanding can portray a image to the student that he or she are 
now victims to failure; which would cause the student to draw from society more that he 
or she contributes to it (Shuman, 2006). Diverse populations of students are faced with 
academic challenges; however, reading comprehension weights out the other academic 
content areas, which will hinder the student from performing effectively in the working 
world. Shuman (2006) is convinced that the average student will face struggling with 
reading material in a content area due to the material being very complicated for him or 
her to address with adequate 
comprehension. 

Reading Practices 

Reading apprenticeship is classified as a method in which mastering reading 
during the day is delivered by the classroom teacher (Browne, Hirsh, & Koehler, 2011). 
Reading apprenticeship can be addressed through the social, personal, cognitive, and 
knowledge base of learning. The social aspect of learning how to read with understanding 
includes building a sense of safety and establishing relationships. The teacher 
understanding effectively of the development of the reader’s level of reading 
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comprehension identifies the personal aspect of learning. The cognitive aspect of learning 
is the methods of reading strategies that are provided to the student during the learning 
process. Lastly, the knowledge component of learning consists of the information about 
specific content and the structures of academic texts. It is understood that it is important 
for the educator to be familiar with his or her own reading experiences so that assisting 
students in the classroom will not become a barrier. There are three key nuggets that will 
encourage the educator to feel more comfortable about their personal reading 
comprehension background that will help in assisting their students. Educators actively 
reading and responding out loud pushes educators to verbalize the reading process, 
making natural mental jumps explicit; educators participating in reading in unfamiliar 
subject areas can help educators identify stumbling blocks that may occur when their 
students engage in reading the material; and educators who engage in reading material 
with other colleagues in the same discipline area will enhance the expectations of the 
practice reader (Browne, Hirsh, & Koehler 2011). As educators and educational 
administrators become positive activist for reading apprenticeships; it will enhance the 
quality of reading instruction that will be provided to students on a daily basis. According 
to Browne, Hirsh, and Koehler (2011), an individual who seeks a deep understanding of 
the dynamic impact of literacy will encourage and motivate students to read 
independently outside the classroom; which enhances students to be proactive about the 
reading process, which will promote students to be active readers? 

Reading comprehension has been researched for years in regard to why many 
students are lacking the process of reading with understanding. According to Albro, 
Doolittle, Lauer, and Okagaki (2009), young readers that are learning how to read need 
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exposure to constant, regular spelling-sound relationships, an awareness of the nature of 
the alphabetic writing system, exposure to the development of spoken words, 
knowledgeable of the use of reading to obtain meaning from print, and read a various 
styles of texts with understanding while having their comprehensions and 
misunderstandings monitored. Understanding the learning processes of the student at an 
early stage of their development will help detect the student’s weaknesses, therefore 
proper instruction can be provided to help, aid, and assist the student. Research has 
indicated that in order for the student to move forward with understanding word-by-word 
reading to reading to reading extended text with comprehension, students must also 
obtain substantial content knowledge (Albro, Doolittle, Lauer, & Okagaki, 2009). As 
students are progressing from one grade level to the next, enhancing their vocabulary is 
very important so that the student will be able to learn the material that’s provided for 
them in each subject area. If students are reaching middle grades education with little or 
less vocabulary that’s encouraged to be obtain at that grade level, the students reading 
comprehension skills will be labeled low perfonnance. Catching the gap early can 
decrease the number of students who are matriculating through middle grades not 
accomplishing the skill to read with understanding. Students vocabulary are shown as 
low based on the socioeconomic status; which indicates that students that are three years 
of age that are from families with low socioeconomic status poses a vocabulary size of 
525, when others from high socioeconomic status poses a vocabulary size of 1,116 words 
(Albro, Doolittle, Lauer, & Okagaki, 2009). When students enter kindergarten, there 
vocabulary on average should be 8,000 words, however many students are not obtaining 
these qualifications. Studies have shown that vocabulary instruction should begin in 
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preschool and remain a focus of instruction throughout a student’s secondary education 
learning experience. Researchers have indicated that there may be a lack of computer 
tutors in many schools that would assist students on how to use linguistic cues in texts to 
identity multiple text structures and use that knowledge to guide the way they read a text. 
It is understood that not all schools have the valuable resources to enhance the quality of 
education. As students are developing mentally and socially, they have to understand that 
taking the responsibility of their own learning is very important. As students’ progress 
from elementary to middle grades education they have to be mindful of remembering 
what they have read and utilizing that newly acquired infonnation about the material they 
are learning, as opposed to relying only on what they already know (Albro, Doolittle, 
Lauer, & Okagaki, 2009). 

Idioms are becoming very challenging for students that are a part of the middle 
grades education population. Idioms in reading comprehension are described as figurative 
expressions that can often take both a literal and a figurative meaning (Cain & Towse 
2008). Students that are struggling with comprehension will show low perfonnance in 
understanding Idiom comprehension. Reading comprehension may not be obtained for 
various reasons if the student does not grasp the concept of idiom comprehension. 
Students with poor word reading skills may struggle to comprehend the text because their 
slow and inefficient word reading way down limited processing resources (Cain & 

Towse, 2008). When students are continuing to the next grade level and are ineffective 
readers, the higher the grade level, the more challenging their reading will become. The 
texts that are giving in middle grades education are not always direct, therefore, students 
will have to take prior knowledge of the subject or topic and embrace their reading 
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understanding on what they already know. However, if a student’s reading 
comprehension performance is below average, he or she will experience struggles with 
material during the middle grades. According to Cain & Towse (2008), the diverse 
populations of students who experience challenges in processing language in context, 
often have poor idiom understanding, and the presence of a supportive context motivates 
younger and older student’s comprehension of idioms; which will take place mostly in 
language arts in middle grades education. 

Argumentative reading practices have become a major concern for many schools 
throughout the United States due to public schools recent curricular reforms. Students in 
grades 6-12 will engage in argumentative reading during their learning experience, 
however, there are reading barriers that are still in place at these particular grade levels. 
Researchers believe that it is very important for students to be able to read material 
effectively in order to take a side of a hot topic and engage in a debate learning 
environment. Students will not be able to master this task if they are lacking reading 
comprehension skills, therefore effective reading instructional practices has to be in place 
in order for the student to master the assignment. According to Newell, Beach, Smith, 
and VanDerHeide (2011), argumentative reading and writing involves a student 
identifying a claim, supportive evidence, and assessment of warrants that’s pertaining to 
the claim, evidence, and a situation that constitutes an argument. Students have to 
consume these logical processes while taking the reading section of the end-of-grade 
tests. Reading assessments scores are low due to the student not understanding what is 
being read along with the challenging vocabulary that may be involved. Students will 
continue to struggle with reading material if they cannot grasp the concepts such as 
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reflecting on an argumentative reading piece. Argumentative reading and writing 
practices focus beyond the traditional strategies that will assist a student to learn how to 
read and write. Argumentative reading is classified as a deeper knowledge of the ways in 
which reading, writing, language, and content collaborates (Newell, Beach, Smith, & 
VanDerHeide, 2011). Due to instructional practices not being sufficient enough for 
academic growth in reading, it’s believed that argumentative reading and writing in 
school settings requires an interactive theory (Newell, Beach, and Smith, & 

VanDerHeide, 2011). 

When students are actively engaging in school assignments, more than their 
ability to physically perform the work interferes with their performance. There are 
several roles of emotions that play a vital role in fostering effective learning (Jalongo & 
Hirsh, 2010). Some students often find themselves as not performing effectively like their 
peers and may become shy to participate in classroom assignments due to the 
embarrassment of not knowing how to read and being able to explain what they have just 
read. According to Jalongo and Hirsh (2010), reading aloud is a neutral stimulus which is 
constantly paired with teacher judgment and/or peer ridicule, which is considered 
unconditioned stimulus and with this connection the learner forms an association between 
reading and negative emotions. Middle school students are at the age where they feel like 
every event that takes place in their life at this point matters and for him or her to struggle 
to read in front of their peers may not seem cool. Those students that have a hard time 
with reading push away from reading aloud in class. As a student feeling of worry and 
alarm mount, and images of worst case scenarios escalate, the ability to concentrate is 
seriously compromised (Jalongo & Hirsh, 2010). Appraisal emotions are those emotions 
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that are based on self-evaluation and if a student is receiving negative appraisal emotions; 
his or her ability to develop the skill of reading will not be obtainable due to the personal 
feelings the student has. According to Jalongo and Hirsh (2010), appraisal emotions are 
the evidence of the students views of those interactions and events, not necessarily the 
interactions/events themselves. When a student is praised on the small and large 
accomplishments of mastering a new skill of learning, it provides the student with 
encouragement to continue to press forward. Appraisal emotions are found to exert a 
profound effect on motivation and persistence at tasks (Jalongo & Hirsh, 2010). Research 
has indicated that students who struggle with reading are immersed in material well 
beyond their current capabilities and as frustration builds, the curriculum undermines the 
student’s competence and confidence (Jalongo & Hirsh, 2010). 

Reading Achievement 

Students that are viewed as literate who continue to struggle with academic 
reading are characterized as a “quiet crisis” (Browne, Hirsh, & Koehler, 2011). The 
purpose of implementing reading apprenticeships into school libraries is to allow the 
librarians to become more active in student learning followed by playing a key role in 
literacy instruction, while reconstructing the school library media programs to ensure that 
all students are successful (Browne, Hirsh, & Koehler, 2011). With the school librarians 
becoming more active in the learning process of the students that attend the library can 
decrease the numbers of students who are entering middle grades education with low 
reading levels. Research indicates that 75% of eighth graders in 2009 could read at or 
above the basic level, while 32% read at or above a proficient level, and only 3% read at 
advanced level (Browne, Hirsh, & Koehler, 2011). Tackling the statistics to increase the 
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numbers of students to perform above their grade level are many educational goals for 
schools across the nation. With the support of teachers in all background disciplines to 
point out the complex ways they interact with texts and make it known to students can 
start a path to redirect the student in the right direction to seek assistance with his or her 
inability to read with understanding. 

Reading Readiness. 

Reading readiness can be affected by several different factors. Reading is the 
basic tool of education whether it is formal or informal (Akubuilo, Okorie, Onwuka, & 
Uloh-Bethels, 2015). Reading holds a significant amount of importance, considering the 
fact that today’s children spend hours trapped behind distractions such as televisions and 
computers. It is imperative that we re-establish the culture of the importance of reading in 
today’s children. One of the important ways to establish this culture was to get them 
reading ready. Reading readiness, according to UNICEF (2012), is a process of preparing 
a child for reading and encouraging the child to remain engaged and read consistently. 
Reading readiness includes the maturation of mental, physical and socioeconomic factors. 
All children begin to learn to core reading skills at birth while they are listening to the 
speech and dialogue around them (Akubuilo, Okorie, Onwuka, & Uloh-Bethels, 2015). 
The acquisition of language is natural, but the process of learning to read is not; which 
means, reading must be taught explicitly. 

Since reading means giving accurate meanings to words with accurate speed, 
success in reading is highly dependent upon pre-reading activities. The concept of pre- 
reading stems out of the belief that all children go through learning experiences before 
they actually begin to read. All pre-reading activities are the experiences that prepare 
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children for actual reading tasks (Christopher et. al, 2015). There are several ways to 
improve reading readiness in children. One of the ways to improve reading readiness is to 
make it fun for all children. This can be done by singing and talking about reading while 
allowing the child to read to you. Reading to children with expression also promotes 
fluency and comprehension (Christopher et. al, 2015). Even if the child is not ready or 
able to sit still for more than a moment of two, read as long as long as you can and 
choose from a variety of books. Learning to manipulate sounds in spoken language is an 
important element in child reading readiness as well. 

Children struggle to read for many reasons. Among one of the most obvious 
reasons, stems from the teachers’ inability to help children. Children may struggle to 
read due to their limited experience with books, speech and hearing problems, and 
phonemic awareness among others. In order for an individual to be a good reader, 
especially a child, one has to be phonemically aware, understand alphabetic principles, 
and apply those skills in at a rapid pace (Akubuilo, Okorie, Onwuka, & Uloh-Bethels, 
2015). Overall, reading readiness is an act that manifests in a child’s early development. 
The development should be enhanced by parents and language instructors. Reading is an 
invaluable asset to any child who desires to be knowledgeable and explore the world. It 
takes a solid parent, teacher, child effort to help students become reading ready. 

Furthermore, predicting which children will struggle in reading and which will 
excel is a major goal of research. Reading is generally a learned skill that builds upon a 
child’s early language and cognitive development. Skills in pre-readers are predictors of 
future reading levels and could help facilitate the understanding of why children vary in 
terms of their later reading abilities. The overall individual differences in pre-reader’s 
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knowledge of print, rapid naming, phonological awareness, vocabulary, and verbal 
memory accounts for a significant account in tenns of how well children read and spelled 
at the end of first grade and at the end of fourth (Christopher et. al, 2015). A study 
reasoned that this was the basis for stability in terms of reading, and that the common 
deficiencies stemmed far from environmental influences and genetic make-up of 
children. This study also reasons that the post first grade word reading was distinct to 
post fourth grade differences in reading comprehension at the end of fourth grade. 
Students who have access to consistent and early literacy education, are able to battle the 
genetic influences as they become least important in the detennining of their future 
reading success. This helps to explain how children can experience difficulties in reading 
due to a variety of factors beyond their environmental influences (Christopher et. al, 
2015). 

Additionally, students are also influenced by the quality of instruction they 
receive throughout their early grade years. One of the most influential components of 
reading instruction is the type of questions children are asked as follow-ups after reading 
(Gilson, Little, Ruegg, & Bruce-Davis, 2014). In a study, elementary teachers 
questioning of their students was examined during instruction. The purpose of this study 
was to explore the different type of follow-up questions teachers were asking during 
reading conferences and to discover the different types of questions of students at 
different reading levels. All students were fielded with questions addressing both higher 
and lower level thinking, which shows that students should experience a high range of 
readiness level questions to higher level thinking questions (Gilson, Little, Ruegg, and 
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Bruce-Davis, 2014). Among all of the questions asked, the higher level thinking 
questions yielded a greater increase in among the comprehension of the students. 

Learners that achieve literacy from pre-k to grade two increases their academic 
success rate in all subject areas. All subject areas are a part of the literacy discipline. A 
learner who struggles with the building blocks of reading comprehension/literacy will 
have a hard time during testing grades that requires the learner to read with understanding 
in order to perform critical thinking and select the best solution for the problem 
(Christopher et. al, 2015). Positive effects of early literacy and achievement will result in 
the types of professions the youngsters may be interested in when they become adult 
learners. Most importantly; mastering literacy during early grades education will also 
enhance the learner ability to achieve in grades nine through twelve so that they are 
academically prepared to apply and pursue greater opportunities after high school 
completion. The effects of early literacy and achievement will determine long tenn how 
successful the learner will be in his or her reading and writing. Both skills are significant 
to obtain more knowledge as it will increase each grade level. 

Hausheer, Hansen, and Doumas (2011) reasoned that, in addition to supporting 
students’ reading skills, it was also important to provide evidence for the efficacy of the 
reading programs. In addition to the aforementioned, successful strategies instructional 
strategies contribute to successful implementation and literacy achievement for students. 
Some of the strategies that contribute to the success of schools are: 

1) . Small interactive group instruction 

2) . Direct questioning and responses 

3) . Breaking tasks into smaller components 
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4) . Designating extended periods of time focusing on reading 

5) . Receiving effective and timely feedback 
Empirical Research 

In January of 2005, Bennett Woods Elementary School enrolled 296 students in 
grades kindergarten through grades five. The school served predominately middle-class 
families, with at least 10% of the families living in poverty. A study was done of this 
school, in part, because they had the highest 2004 combined reading and writing 
achievement on the state test of schools in the area. The studied showed that 95% of the 
students passed the Grade 4 reading test, 91% of the students passed the Grade 4 writing 
test (Pressley, Mohan, Raphael, & Fingeret, 2007) 

Four researchers conducted the study at the school and concluded that many 
factors could be attributed to the success of the school. One factor that was mentioned 
centered upon the noticing of the physical and administrative setting that supported the 
curriculum and instruction that was delivered (Pressley, Mohan, Raphael, & Fingeret, 
2007) 

The overall function of any school depends on the people and the various players 
(teachers and staff) take up a large part of the success. Schools must realize that in order 
for success to take place, the teachers must implement with fidelity and remain intensive 
throughout. Some other factors that were noted are as follows: 

1. ) Students were well-prepared 

2. ) Principal and staff were motivating 

3. ) Determination to prepare students for state tests 

4. ) Teachers took advantage of professional development 
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5. ) Effective Support Teachers 

6. ) Reading Specialist were present 

7. ) Students were able to experience many books 

8. ) Much teaching of reading 

9. ) Focus was on letter sounds, phonics, vocabulary, and reading comprehension 

10. ) Instruction was grouped as well as individualized 

As with the study conducted on Bennett Woods Elementary School, there were 
also other similar approaches to successful literacy program implementations in schools. 
In terms of effective schools, there must also be a focus for effective literacy programs. 
According to Marchand-Martella, Martella, Moddennan, Petersen, and Pan (2013), there 
must also be a focused placed on the areas of literacy instruction. The faculty and staff of 
schools must be committed to providing intense and meaningful instruction to meet the 
needs of various learners. 

In comparison, literacy programs must be supported through extensive 
professional development and collaboration among the faculty (Beltramo, 2012). 
Hausheer, Hansen and Doumas (2011) reasoned that schools must focus on the five areas 
of literacy instruction were fluency, vocabulary, comprehension, and motivation. Both 
studies reason that the five areas of literacy must be addressed in order to be successful. 
Both action research studies provided information on the success of schools with literacy 
programs. 

According to Pressley, Mohan, Raphael and Fingeret (2007), effective literacy 
programs consisted on committed people, the principal, teachers and staff, and parents. 
Students must commit and motivated to learn. Principals in effective schools must be 
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transformational in helping to ignite a positive school culture. Principals in effective 
schools allowed the most knowledgeable teachers in the building about reading and the 
reading specialist to be in charge of the much of the reading/literacy program. Classroom 
teachers also sought out and took advantage of professional development to increase their 
knowledge of literacy programs. Teachers were also driven and determined that their 
students would do well on the high stakes tests so they did more to prepare them 
accordingly. 

Effective schools are also housed with effective support teachers that assist the 
classroom teacher and help supplement the instruction. Schnorr and Davem (2005), 
states that collaboration among teachers is very important in the literacy success of all 
students. In a 2005 study on the creation of exemplary literacy classrooms through the 
power of teaching, it was stated that two teachers, one regular classroom teacher and 
special education teacher found success through the team teaching approach (Schnorr & 
Davern, 2005). The two teachers’ team taught during their daily reading block for 50 
minutes each day. The two teachers explored best practices such as guided reading, 
flexible grouping, and independent reading. All of these best practices should be present 
in all literacy programs. Effective collaboration is grounded upon the idea of shared 
knowledge and beliefs about literacy achievement. 

Lastly, parents also play a major role in literacy achievement of students. Schools 
who invited parent participation allow for more motivated students as it relates to reading 
acquisition. Most teachers, administrators, and parents believe that family involvement is 
important (Epstein, 2001). In a longitudinal action research study conducted by Dearing, 
Kreider, Simpkins, and Weiss (2006) it was stated that there was strong evidence for the 
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value of the parental involvement on literacy perfonnance. Parents who were involved 
tend to be well aware of their child’s difficulties and strengths. High levels of parental 
involvement appeared to be a more important factor in the increasing motivation of the 
students in tenns of literacy achievement in the 2006 study done by Dearing, Kreiderioo, 
Simpkins, and Weiss. Epstein’s Theory of Overlapping Spheres (2008) served as a 
theoretical framework for the fact that the context of family, school, and community 
interacting influences students learning. Esptein stated that when the spheres overlap 
frequently with interactions with each other, there is a greater chance that the students 
will receive a common message as it relates to school and literacy achievement. 

Literacy Acquisition. 

As students move through the primary school into secondary school the 
expectation exists that they can read (Rennie, 2016). With the misconceptions of 
learning and complex demands, coupled with the expectations that students can read, 
some students move on lacking the necessary literacy skills. Considering the 
aforementioned misconception, along with the barriers students face with reading and 
language acquisition, it is increasingly important that explicit literacy instruction is 
provided in schools. Some of the factors that make an influence on the level of 
implementation of literacy programs are classroom management and teacher decision 
making. Social, historical, psychological, philosophical, and political factors all set the 
state for various literacy outcomes (Danita & Karen, 2012). In the response to addressing 
the literacy demands of secondary education, schools have experimented with developing 
whole school approaches to literacy teaching (Abernathy-Dyer, Ortlieb, & Cheek, 2013). 
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Previous research has indicated that teachers lack a common definition for 


balanced literacy and also an overall understanding of literacy instruction (Abernathy- 
Dyer, Ortlieb, & Cheek, 2013). Teachers must fully understand the components of a 
literacy program in efforts to implement a program correctly. Teachers must understand 
that literacy work stations are the basis for literacy instruction (Kracl, 2012). Students 
must be actively engaged and performing tasks on their respective reading levels (Worthy 
et. al., 2015). 

A study was done with participants that were recruited from one school district in 
a mid-sized Midwestern town with a population of 2500 kindergarten through fifth grade; 
students were from various socioeconomic levels (Danita & Karen, 2012). Four first 
grade teachers participated in the implementation of literacy workstations and each 
teacher was observed during small group instruction prior to receiving professional 
development covering the Diller approach to reading groups. The four teachers 
volunteered to seek professional development to enhance their skills in literacy 
implementation. 

When the literacy instruction was implemented, the first barrier that the teachers 
faced was determining how to differentiate literacy instruction while meeting the needs of 
diverse learners. When initiating any type of small group instruction, the first challenge 
for teachers is to be able to manage the classroom and be able to work in a focused, 
uninterrupted environment with a group of students (Danita & Karen, 2012). In 
comparison, it seems as though Diller’s Model for Literacy Work Stations was significant 
in the implementation of programs in other studies as well. Along with being able to 
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manage groups and provide students will meaningful learning, teachers must be able to 
keep students on task (Worth et. ah, 2015). 

On the other hand, in a study that included two first grade teachers implementing 
literacy work stations, there were similar challenges faced. Teachers in this particular 
study of two first grade teaches in a rural district, revealed that teachers could not 
adequately define balanced literacy programs and their overall practices were important 
in helping districts make research based improvements to help student achievement 
(Danita & Karen, 2012). Along with knowledge of literacy programs, teachers’ 
instruction and classroom management were also major components for successful 
literacy programs. During literacy instruction, it was also noted that students were 
responsible for their learning during the centers while still being expected to facilitate 
complex thinking and growth (Worth et. ah, 2015). Researchers of both aforementioned 
studies reference the Diller Model of Stations leading to achievement as opposed to 
seatwork. 

Previously, teachers had been accustomed to proving students with seat work 
while in reading groups. Diller’s model brought upon significant improvements in the 
overall structure of literacy programs. Many researchers have reasoned that work stations 
are best suited for literacy programs due to the fact that fewer challenged emerged as the 
students were engaged. The level of productivity was higher as well (Danita & Karen, 
2012). According to Gregory and Chapman (2007), a center is a collection of materials 
designed with a purposeful goal in mind; the objective of literacy groups is to achieve in 
literacy and close the achievement gaps if possible. The meaningful work stations 
provide hands-on experiences for learners to: 
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• Remediate, enhance and extend knowledge on a skill or concept 

• Pursue interests and explore a plethora of knowledge 

• Work at the level of need and be challenged 

• Be creative and critical problem solvers 

• Make choices, establish own paces, and build endurance 

• Manipulate a different variety of materials (Danita & Karen, 2012). 

In the examinations of both of the aforementioned studies, literacy work stations 
were aligned to Diller’s suggestions. There were also other instructional approaches that 
made literacy achievement of students thrive. In a study done on Reading First and none 
Reading First schools, it was also found that the functioning and structure of the literacy 
programs were equally important as mentioned in the two previous studies (Snow, 
Martin, & Bennan, 2008). 

Within the study of the Reading First and Non- Reading First schools, the 
diagnostic/prescriptive approach to literacy was introduced. Each of the schools had a 
standard and attempted to provide the best reading instruction based on best practices. 
Although there were differences among the demographics of the schools, the results in 
testing were similar (Snow, Martin, & Berman, 2008). The testing data from the schools 
showed that the students grew. The researchers attributed the growth to the teachers’ 
willingness to implement the reading program correctly with fidelity (Snow, Martin, & 
Berman, 2008). Collectively, the three studies’ successes were due to the fact that all 
teachers implemented the reading programs with fidelity. 
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Instructional Practices. 


Teaching reading and writing in small groups has been known to be an impacting 
form of differentiated instructional practices to assist in the creation of independent 
readers. In Jennifer Serravallo’s book, Conferring with Readers: Supporting Each 
Student’s Growth and Independence (2007), she described five profound beliefs about 
what reading instruction should look like and what it should accomplish. Serravallo based 
her beliefs to the following five tenets: 

1. Match individual readers 

2. Teach toward independence 

3. Teach strategies explicitly so that readers become proficient and skilled 

4. Value time spent, volume, and variety of reading 

5. Follow predictable structures and routines 

Calkins (2000) and Seravallo (2010), both reasoned that students must be 
provided with strategies and instruction that fosters engagement and room for 
independency. Calkins (2000) and Collins (2004) reasoned that we should pull groups 
of students together not because they are reading the same book or at the same level, but 
instead they would benefit from the same strategy. Within reading instruction, strategies 
played a major role in the development of children. It was also found that some teachers 
confuse strategies with guided reading; or, some teachers call small group work “guided 
reading”. Guided reading is much different in the structure that that of strategy lessons 
(Seravallo, 2010). 
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Small Group Reading Instruction 

There are several benefits to small group reading instruction that could help 
students become fluent readers. In comparison, as mentioned by Seravallo (2010) and 
Calkins (2000), small group instruction addressed instructional goals by matching student 
needs with a purpose and method, it created efficiency among students, and allowed 
students to feel as though they were a part of a team. Small Group instruction in reading 
should be conferring. A well-ran small group in reading seems more like a conference 
than anything else. The conference allows for students to meet with other students or 
teachers to be provided with support as they work to acquire new learning. One 
important key to small reading groups is for the teacher to see the students as individuals 
in efforts to meet their specific needs. Tomlinson (2001) reasons that differentiation 
means that the teacher understands that each student takes in infonnation differently, 
make sense of ideas and also express their learning in many different ways. 

In 2000, the National Reading Panel identified five pillars, or components of 
reading instruction that led to the highest chance of reading success. Due to the high 
demands of the Common Core State Standards, the sixth pillar was proposed to be added 
to the components of reading instruction, which is knowledge development (Cervetti & 
Hiebert, 2015). It is evident that knowledge supports every aspect of reading, including 
reading accuracy and fluency to help with literal and influential comprehension. The 
Common Core State Standards focused on four pillars: Strong content knowledge, a 
cluster of standards, standards for reading infonnational texts, and narrative texts. These 
features help to support a focus on knowledge development as the sixth pillar of reading 
instruction (Cervetti & Hiebert, 2015). One way to incorporate knowledge as part of the 
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EL A instruction is to link texts that students use in learning to and write with content area 
instruction. There is substantial evidence that links literacy instruction and content area 
learning as beneficial for students’ literacy development. This helps to promote 
conceptual understanding rather than facts alone. 

In a study of a metropolitan school district, a reading clinic was done and 
conducted in small guided reading groups for elementary students below grade level. 
Within the group sessions, there were lessons planned that were designed for students to 
interact with the whole text in a number of ways, with varied levels of instructional 
support. Students who struggle to read must be provided with instructional support. In 
reading, these scaffolding opportunities include read aloud and modeled reading, shared 
reading, guided reading and independent reading (Gaffner, Torres-Elias, & Dryden, 
2014). During this process of read aloud, the teacher is usually in full control of the text 
and modeling fluency and focusing on comprehension. In the guided reading groups, the 
teacher plans the teaching and learning interactions carefully. For struggling readers, 
small group reading instruction outside of the general classroom is normally indicated as 
intervention for elementary reading struggles, particularly students who do not progress 
in reading at the same rate as their peers (Gaffner, Torres-Elias, & Dryden, 2014). 

Reading Programs/ Core Curriculum/Common Core Standards. 

In 2002, Chula Vista District purchased a new basal reading series; this series was 
adopted in response to student achievement across 44 schools improving when an 
instructional framework was developed and implemented through professional 
development. The Common Core State Standards National Governors Association Center 
for Best Practices & Council of Chief State School Officers (2010) made it known that 
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comprehension instruction must be the main focus of literacy instruction, beginning 
before kindergarten (Robertson, Dougherty, Ford, & Paratore, 2014). In a survey of 40 
state education agencies, it was detennined that 37 states were struggling to provide 
professional development for teachers. In 2002, Chula Vista School District was 
provided with 120 hours of professional development on how to use their instructional 
materials from their new reading series. This was put into place to help ensure that 
teachers were equipped with the necessary strategies to teach students literacy effectively. 
Included as a follow-up of the professional development sessions, where classroom visits 
and feedback provided to ensure fidelity of instruction. 

Testing and curricula changes in public school systems have had an effect on the 
academic growth of students. During the 2011-2012 academic school year, Texas public 
schools began administering the State of Texas Assessment for Academic Readiness in 
grades 3 through 8. A recent study on schools in in this district have reasoned that there 
is a test-centric instructional shift of practices that have been caused by the adoption of 
this new test. During transitional periods of new test, there are uncertainties about 
instruction that was brought about by the implementation of the new test. 

Educators in most of the United States have been grappled by the changes in 
curricula and student assessments that are related the Common Core State Standards. 

This has forced literacy professionals to move past the uncomfortable transitional space 
between testing systems and changes that will abruptly change the mode of instruction 
(Robertson, Dougherty, Ford, & Paratore, 2014). Overall, the study done in the Texas 
public school system proved that the transition from one testing system to another affect 
students’ growth. 
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As the new Common Core State Standards have taken affect in most states, all 
students at each grade level will be held to the same high standards for literacy 
achievement. Raising the bar for students’ literacy achievement also raised the standards 
for educators as well. The challenge that most educators are facing, is having the ability 
to understand and implement the types of instructional practices that are needed to 
support struggling readers (McLaughlin & Overturf, 2012). 

Subsequently, one program that has been implemented in many schools to help 
with literacy acquisition and reading comprehension is an Accelerated Reader Program 
(AR). AR is a supplementary program designed to build fluency and comprehension 
(Foster & Foster, 2014).There are many studies showing positive correlations between 
strong readers and time spent reading. A study was done to evaluate the significance of 
how much the reading growth that students achieved could be attributed to AR. Jonathon 
Bullock (2005) investigated the effects of AR on student reading performance in grades 3 
through grade 5 in one Oregon elementary school (Foster & Foster, 2014). Within this 
randomized study with a control group set up to examine whether using AR would 
influence reading fluency and comprehension over a ten week period, he found no 
significant difference between the control group and students who did not use AR. This 
study contained several limitations, with one being that only one school was used in the 
study. Another concern is the idea of implementation of the program with fidelity (Foster 
& Foster, 2014). 

Reading Assessments 

On the other hand, DIBELS was used with ELL in an elementary school using 2, 
649 students. DIBELS is a program that is designed to predict the measure of fluency 
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(words read) and comprehension of texts(Scheffel, Lefly, & Houser, 2016). DIBELS 
supplements a comprehensive curriculum and is used as a progress monitoring tool. The 
correlational findings in this study were strong, as there was a positive relationship 
between students who used DIBELS consistently and were given the grade ORF test 
(Scheffel, Lefly, & Houser, 2016). The school used cutoff scores to help gauge the level 
of proficient fluency at each grade level. The study suggests that the DIBELS can be used 
to classify the English Language Learners who are at risk for reading failure. DIBELS is 
useful, especially in the early grades, with the identifying of at risk readers for 
underachievement in reading comprehension. 

Furthermore, there have been many attempts to show that reading practice 
improves reading ability. During this study, Michael L. Kamil reviewed research on how 
to improve the literacy of children in grades 4-12 (Foster & Foster, 2014). The main 
factor that was detennined was the idea of children being motivated to read. Motivation 
turned out to be especially important in developing the reading skills of adolescents. 
However, students who are not motivated to read, they will not benefit from reading 
instruction (Foster & Foster, 2014). 

Concept and Study Analysis 

The major research studies relating to (1) Instructional Practices & Literacy 
Acquisition, (2) Reading Readiness, (3) Reading programs can be found in the charts 
below. All of the major categories of studies are related in showing how instructional 
practices, reading programs, and reading readiness are all correlated. 
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Table 1. 


Studies Related to Instructional Practices & Literacy Acquisition 


STUDY 


PURPOSE 


PARTICIPANTS 


DESIGN/ 

ANALYSIS 


OUTCOMES 
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Rennie 

Explores a 

8 students, aged 

Quantitative: 

Described a 

(2016) 

whole 

12-14 years who 

12 students who 

program that 


school 

participated in a 

began the program 

was specifically 


approach to 

reading program 

in 2013 were 

designed for 


teaching 

informed by 

given the survey 

readers who had 


literacy. 

sociocultural and 

entitled Guthrie 

experiences years 



cognitive 

Motivations for 

of finding 



theories of 

Reading 

reading difficult. 



reading. 

Questionnaire to 
test their mean 

Students’ 




scores of different 

motivation to 




motivations. 

read affects 
performance. 




Qualitative: 

Pre and post 

Students must be 




program 

given 




interviews were 

opportunities to 




conducted to 

learn new 




determine which 
students were 

concepts. 




reading more, talk 

Interviews show 




about how they 

that students 




were applying 

must be given the 




what they learned 

experience to 




to the curriculum 

help them 




areas. 

understand. 




Short-term study 

Lack of reading 
abilities was 




Descriptive 

associated with 




Statistics 

lack of 





experiences to 
understand what 





reading looks 
like. 





The collaboration 
between the 
school and 
university 

Gaffner, 

Examines 

37 students from 

Quantitative: 

provided a 

Torres- 

the effects of 

an elementary 

Two dependent 

positive, 

Elias & 

collaborative 

school and 

variables using 

productive and 

Dryden, 

efforts 

college education 

elementary 

eye-opening 

2014) 

between a 

program. 

students, FP-BAS 

learning 


large 


reading level and 

experience for 


metropolitan 


ISIP-ERA scores, 

pre-service 


school 
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were examined at 

educators. 


district and 

two points in time. 

Increased 


the school of 


The variables were 

confidence 


education at 


normally 

occurred for 


an area 


distributed using 

many of the 
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Table 2 


Studies Related to Reading Readiness 

STUDY PURPOSE PARTICIPANTS DESIGN/ OUTCOMES 

ANALYSIS 
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Akubuilo, 

Study 

Children with 

Descriptive Analysis: 

There is an 

Okorie, 

identified 

reading readiness 

A study was done to 

association with 

Onwuka 

factors such as 

deficiency. 

find ways to improve 

making reading 

& Uloh- 

socioeconomic 


reading readiness in 

fun and reading 

Bethels 

background, 


children. 

readiness. 

(2015) 

physical 


The Ontario 



abnormalities, 


government 

Read-alouds are 


mental 


proposed to show 

in direct relation 


imbalance, 


how the act of 

to increasing 


and lack of 


literacy acquisition is 

reading abilities. 


interest with 
symbols and 


not natural. 

Learning to 


teachers 



manipulate 


inability to 



sounds and 


help children 
as causes of 



decoding 


reading 



Children 


readiness 



struggle to read 


deficiency in 



due to limited 


children. 



experiences; 


therefore, they 
must be 
provided 
experiences with 
books. 

Lack of interest 
in reading is also 
a factor that 
affected reading 
readiness. 
Teachers are not 
equipped to help 
struggling 
readers. 


Chistopher 

The study 

489 students 

Qualitative: 

Individual 
differences in 

et. al., 

explored the 

were used in the 

Self-reported 

pre-readers’ 

(2015) 

environmental 

study and tested 

analysis of pre- 

print 


and genetic 

as pre- 

reading skills of pre- 

knowledge, 


etiologies of 

kindergartners. 

kindergartners, first 

rapid naming, 


the 

longitudinal 

52 

graders, and post 
fourth graders. 

phonological 

awareness, 


relations 
between pre- 
reading skills 
and reading 

Quantitative: 

Increased reliability 
pre-reading measures 

vocabulary, and 
verbal memory 
accounted for 
substantial 
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Table 3. 


Studies Related to Reading Programs 


STUDY 

PURPOSE 

PARTICIPANT 

DESIGN/ 

ANALYSIS 

OUTCOMES 

Scheffeil, 

The study 

2, 649 English 

Descriptive and 

Correlations among 

Lefly & 

addresses the 

Language 

analytic statistics 

the third grade 

Houser 

extent to which 

Learners of 

were generated 

ORF tests for (Fall, 

(2016) 

subtests on the 

elementary 

included bivariate 

Winter, Spring) 


Dynamic 

students were 

correlation 

were strong. 


Indicators of 

assessed on a 

analysis split by 

Between the 


Basic Literacy 

reading 

language 

DIBELS and CSAP 


Skills 

Assessment 

comprehension 
measure of 

proficiency. 

test, DIBELS 
subtests are better 


(DIBELS) 

students who 

Cross tabulations 

at predicting 


predict student 

possessed the 

ofCSAP and 

success. 


success in 

most challenges 

DIBELS 

DIBELS is 


measure of 
reading 

comprehension. 

in one of the 
Western States 
in the United 
States. 

Categories 

effective in 
identifying English 
Language Learners 
that are at risk for 
underachieving in 
reading. 


Summary 

From reviewing the literature on the effectiveness of literacy, the importance of 
literacy acquisition for children, instructional practices, and reading programs, studies 
have revealed that the best way to provide literacy instruction is to have intervention 
programs and small group reading instruction that is implemented with fidelity. Several 
literacy programs that were included in the literature review have proven successful, 
pending upon the knowledge of the teachers and school personnel involved. The 
literature in terms of core curriculum and reading programs also serve as a cornerstone 
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for success in terms of literacy acquisition. Core reading programs and standards, 
particularly Common Core State Standards, have changed the way we teach and altered 
the achievement of students. 

Researchers indicated that reading interventions and literacy instruction could be 
a solution to helping children become better readers. Literacy instructional fidelity plays 
a major role in the teacher’s perception of literacy instruction. The success of all students 
will depend upon the way the instruction is implemented. Research has greatly proven 
that teacher perceptions about literacy instruction and state standards play a significant 
role in the success of literacy learning. There was also a correlation among how students 
perform overtime. Students do not begin to struggle once they reach grade four. There 
must be an understanding of the exact problems that are hindering the adequate progress 
of our students by the time they reach fourth grade. 



Figure 3: Instructional Practices 
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CHAPTER THREE: 


METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

In this chapter, the researcher will present the methodology of this study, 
investigate the research questions, and rationale for the use of a mixed method design and 
examine the use of instructional strategies in literacy instruction. Data included 
information from surveys and follow-up interviews. Permission to conduct this study was 
obtained from the Columbus State University Institutional Review Board (IRB). The 
researcher’s plans were be reviewed by the institution’s IRB. IRB committees exist on 
campus to ensure the federal regulations are adhered to, providing for protection against 
human subjects’ violation ( Merriam & Tisdell, 2016). 

Research Questions 

The following research questions were used to focus and guide this study: 

1. What are some instructional practices used by fourth grade reading teachers to 
help struggling readers in the Dougherty County School System? 

2. How does the instructional practices of fourth grade reading teachers in the 
Dougherty County School System perceivably impact the literacy acquisition of 
struggling readers? 

Research Design 

A mixed methods approach to this research is appropriate, being that multiple 
perspectives are involved and the overarching importance to study the situation in 
context. It is appropriate to use mixed methods when there is a need for an in-depth view 
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of the topic and when there is a desire to show relationships. Mixed Methods research is 
also the most appropriate method as the researcher is attempting to analyze a process over 
a period of time and the researcher wants to focus on the views of the participants (Hays 
& Singh, 2012). This study takes on a transformative design, with the quantitative data 
collection and analysis being followed up with qualitative data collection and analysis 
interpretation. 

Additionally, mixed methods research methods are often used in smaller samples 
of participants (Merriam & Tisdell, 2016). The research will remain flexible and allow 
themes to emerge as the processes of the study develop. Mixed method studies have 
descriptive, narrative reporting that include the presence of the researcher and offer 
implications for use of the research and further study in the area. This study concludes 
with interviews of selected participants that will help to postulate the experiences of 
teachers at local elementary schools in the Dougherty County School System. 

The researcher proposes to carry out this research in three parts. First, the 
researcher will examine instructional practices of literacy instruction of fourth grade 
teachers using a survey. Second, the research will interview selected teachers and to 
recap the lived experiences of teachers at local elementary schools to help determine the 
relationship among the data. Third, the researcher will examine the correlative 
experiences of teachers in grade four in terms of their instructional practices in reading 
classrooms for interpretation purposes. 

Quantitative and qualitative research differs in the approach taken to explore 
many research questions. Inductive reasoning is involved in qualitative studies where the 
researcher seeks to interpret or understand the perspectives to reach an overall 
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understanding of the problem at hand (Merriam & Tisdell, 2016). The researcher’s role 
is one of active participation, as the researcher is the primary instrument for data 
collection (Hays & Singh, 2012). 


Table 4. 


Research Confirmation Table 


Research Question 

Instrumentation/Analysis 

How will the strategy answer 
the research question? 

1. What are some 

QUAN - Closed Ended 

Numeric data from QUAN 

instructional strategies 
used by fourth teachers 
to help struggling 
readers in the Dougherty 

Survey Questions 

surveys provided information 
regarding the frequency of 
various instructional strategies 

County School System? 

QUAL- Open Ended 
Interview Questions 

Narrative data from the QUAL 
interviews provided thematic 
similarities and differences in 
the instructional strategies of 
fourth grade reading teachers. 

2. How does the 
instructional strategies 

QUAL- Open Ended 

Narrative data from the QUAL 
interviews provided thematic 

of fourth grade reading 
teachers in the 

Dougherty County 

School System 
perceivably impact the 
literacy development of 
struggling readers 

Interview Questions 

similarities and differences in 
terms of the impact the 
instructional strategies of 
fourth grade reading teachers 
on struggling readers. 


Population 

The population of this study included teachers who are employed at the local 
elementary schools. All of the schools, with the exception of one, were Title I schools 
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that serve minorities (African Americans). Over ninety-two percent of the district’s 
students are minorities. The schools have over 40 teachers, with over half being African 
Americans. 

Teachers were selected based upon teaching of fourth grade reading in the 12 
elementary schools. Participants were all teachers at the schools. Teachers are defined as 
individuals who facilitate the learning process of students. Students are pupils who attend 
the school and receive direct instruction. Other teachers were excluded because of not 
having had experience teaching grade four reading. 

The research sites were twelve elementary schools in Dougherty County, who 
house grades K-5 students. The combined enrollment between the schools is 6,600 
students (2016-2017). The district has over 15, 628 students district wide, with 87% 
being African Americans, 9% Caucasians, 4% other; and 81% being economically 
disadvantaged; all three schools are accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools (SACS) and the Georgia Accrediting Commission (GAC). 

Participants 

The participants for this study were teachers of fourth grade reading in 12 local 
elementary schools in the Dougherty County School System. The researcher chose grade 
4 due to extensive experience teaching this grade level and the overall occurrences of 
teaching students basic foundational skills that perceivably should have been learned in 
the foundational grades of K-2. The participants were chosen because of their experience 
teaching reading to fourth grade students. Participants were likely to respond because it 
would also help them to get an understanding of instructional strategies that could be 
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implemented and strategies that are in use by other participants, which could possibly 
help them to close the achievement gap in terms of literacy acquisition. 

Sample 

A purposeful sample was selected from the population of teachers in grade 4 for 
the study from the 12 rural elementary schools in the Dougherty County School System 
who teach struggling readers. A purposeful sample focuses on smaller overall numbers 
of participants, but places an emphasis on the inquiries of the participants’ context 
(Merriam & Tisdell, 2016). In addition, the sample was chosen based on the content in 
which the teachers teach on a daily basis, which focuses on reading and literacy. The 
participants responded in depth, due to the opportunity to provide their experiences and 
feedback on our current standards that could possibly be hindering student success. 

Instrumentation 

The instrument for this study was a survey derived from The Deford Theoretical 
Orientation Reading Survey and interview questions, which is designed to differentiate 
in-service teachers’ use of theoretical orientation reading practices (Deford, 1985). The 
Deford Theoretical Orientation Reading Survey utilizes 28 survey questions and 15 
interview questions. The reliability of the instrument is r=.98 (a=.80) and construct 
validity was used to validate the theoretical orientations for reading. For the purposes of 
this study, the survey used fifteen closed ended questions based on predetermined 
response scales, utilizing a 4-point Likert scale and categories to measure the use of 
specific instructional strategies of fourth grade reading teachers. Nine questions, 
including one demographic question, were used for further analysis in the form of follow- 
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up interview questions for participants to help show a correlation among the use of 
instructional strategies. 

The surveys were indirectly coded and voluntary; participants were given a full 
explanation of the study and could withdraw at any time by simply not completing the 
survey. The surveys were done electronically, using Survey Monkey, which is a survey 
service used in many studies. The interviews were done over the phone using a recording 
device and indirectly coded. All participants were given a two week window for 
responses. 

Validation 

Validity was maintained in this study through the development of a concrete 
research design. The researcher used an emergent design with a descriptive analysis 
(Hays & Singh, 2012). Validity in the data collection and interviews with participants 
involved the participants representing the phenomena of teachers who teach reading in 
the local elementary schools in the Dougherty County School System. Validity was 
maintained in this study by merging and connecting the quantitative and qualitative 
findings to draw a combination of conclusion among the instructional strategies of fourth 
grade reading teachers. 

Data Collection 

Data from the participants was collected using a semi-structured, open-ended 
interview protocol. Surveys were conducted in the local elementary schools within the 
Dougherty County School System. Data from teacher surveys provides insight into the 
participants’ experiences with use of instructional strategies for students in fourth grade 
reading classrooms. The data from the teacher surveys help to shape the lived experiences 
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of teachers in efforts to help the researcher encompass the use of instructional strategies 
to assist with the literacy acquisition of fourth grade students. 

All results from surveys included anonymous demographic information. All data 
is secured and locked in a secure office on a computer. Two individuals will have total 
access to the data, the researcher and the faculty adviser. Participant confidentiality was 
and will be ensured through these safeguard measures and held to the utmost importance 
throughout the procedure and during the data life. 

All participants were given a brief written description of the study and required to 
sign the Infonned Consent from before they could participate (Hays & Singh, 2012). 
Participants were informed of their right to terminate the interview at any time. If for any 
reason, the participant decided to discontinue participation in the study, no loss of 
confidentiality or repercussions were warranted for the assigned participant. The surveys 
were distributed via email and the researcher used Survey Monkey, which is password 
protected. The data will be destroyed after five years. 

The researcher interviewed 8 teachers who possess 10 or more years teaching 
fourth grade reading in efforts to detennine their lived experiences of using specific 
instructional strategies in fourth grade reading classrooms. This allowed the researcher to 
collect data about experiences, and perspectives on the readiness and performance of 
students through the expression of their views or personal judgments (Merriam & Tisdell, 
2016). 

Data Analysis 

The primary method of qualitative analysis used for this study was through the 
use of descriptive statistics with emerging themes. This method calls for the researcher to 
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allow the themes to develop throughout the data collection and analyzing processes, 
while engaging in activities in appropriate ways as deemed by the situation and acting as 
an observer (Merriam & Tisdell, 2016). 

There are also benefits that have arisen from conducting a study in the 
researcher’s own school and surrounding schools. One of the main benefits was the 
ability to minimize effects of having an outside investigator in the classroom. There was 
minimal observable reaction to the researcher’s presence in the classrooms. 

Domain analysis was repeated throughout the study as new data were collected. 
Structural questions were developed. Information from this step provided the focus 
needed for more in- depth observations based on those structural questions. Further, an 
item analysis was used to represent listed items from the data collection instrument, the 
literature supports the instrument, and research question(s) it answered. 

Qualitative Data Analysis 

A qualitative data analysis was conducted and an emergent design methodology 
was used. An emergent design is flexible, allowing for an understanding to develop 
overtime as data elements are collected (Merriam & Tisdell, 2016). All data collected 
was read and then reread again by the researcher to obtain an overall sense of meaning 
before further analysis was conducted to help ensure the themes that developed are 
grounded in the framework of the study (Merriam & Tisdell, 2016) 

Initial themes that were considered to be possibly related to the research questions 
included Common Core Standards, Georgia Performance Standards, and classroom 
experiences. Using a thematic analysis, the research examined the collected data, 
identified the what and where, and recorded any patterns or themes found in the data. 
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Thematic analysis involves viewing the data several times and identifying themes, then 
finally coding the data of the identified themes (Hays & Singh, 2012). A document 
analysis was conducted by the researcher from the documents collected from the school 
and teachers, and the interview transcripts. 

Reporting the Data 

In qualitative research, the descriptive results are reported in narrative format 
(Hays & Singh, 2012). The researcher conducted interviews with open-ended questions 
so it was possible to combine lived experiences of the educators. 

Reliability 

Qualitative research must include consistent and clear questions which align to 
the study’s overall design (Merriam & Tisdell, 2016). The study’s design must also align 
with the literature and research questions, and be compared to the findings of the research 
to what was actually found in the literature. With that in mind, the interview questions 
were carefully selected and aligned to answer the research questions as stated. The 
interview questions were: 

1. Walk me through your typical reading instruction period. 

2. Describe any methods for grouping your students, (rationale, frequency, 
effectiveness.) How often do you ability group your students, if any? Why? 

3. Describe the various types of materials you use for reading instruction for 
struggling readers. Are they effective in addressing the needs of your readers? 

4. What kinds of activities do you involve your struggling readers in for the 
majority of your reading instructional block? Why? 
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5. What instructional activities have you found to be most successful with your 
struggling readers? 

6. What do you find most challenging during your reading instruction as you 
work with struggling readers? 

7. If you did not have to worry about test scores, how would your reading 
instruction differ for teaching your struggling readers? 

8. What are some strategies you use for to help your struggling readers with skill 
acquisition and comprehension? 

Table 5 provides an overview of this alignment and the concepts from the 
literature addressed by each interview question. 
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Table 5. 


Research Confirmation Table - Item Analysis 


IQ 

RQ 

IQ relation to RQ 

Supporting 

Literature 



Gaining an overview of a typical 
reading instructional period will 

Seravallo, 2010 
Meidl, 2013 

IQ i 

RQ1 

provide insight into the activities and 
approaches used with struggling 
readers. 


IQ 2 

RQ 1 

Gaining knowledge of grouping 

Meidl, 2013 

IQ 3 

RQ1, RQ 2 

Methods is important in examining 

Browne, Hirsh & 

Instructional strategies for teachers 
when working with struggling readers. 
Materials you use for reading 

Koehler, 2011 





IQ 4 

RQ 1 

instruction helps to answer the 
question related to instructional 
practices used by teachers. 

Meidl, 2013 

IQ 5 

RQ 1 

The activities in which struggling 
readers are involved in must be 

Seravallo, 2010 



strategic. 

Instructional strategies that are 
successful will be extremely beneficial 

Meidl, 2013 

IQ 6 

RQ 1 

in the examination of strategies used 

McLaughlin & 



by fourth grade teachers for struggling 
readers. 

Overturf, 2012 

IQ 7 

RQ 1 

Skill acquisition is a totally different 
component from literacy acquisition 

McLaughlin & 
Overturf, 2012 

IQ 8 

RQ2 

and it is important to understand the 
instructional practices in place to help 
foster skills for struggling readers. 



Summary 

In Chapter Three, the researcher presented an outline, description, and reasons 
why a mixed methods research design was used for this particular study. The qualitative 
research design in this study was conducted using semi-structured interviews, utilizing 
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descriptive analysis, and reports of credible data from the findings, while the quantitative 
design employed closed ended survey questions with predetennined scaled categories. 
Data was collected from the local elementary schools using close-ended survey questions. 
Additionally, interviews conducted with the teachers allowed the researcher to gather 
contextual data from the actual experiences of the participants. The researcher also 
described the method for collecting the student data, including how the data was recorded 
and transcribed for analysis. 
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CHAPTER FOUR: 


FINDINGS 

The researcher proposed to examine the instructional practices and resources of 
fourth grade teachers in the Dougherty County School System. The results will also help 
inform administrators and teachers on how or if instruction is being guided in direct 
alignment with state standard expectations to help meet the needs of struggling readers. 
The research methodology used in this study was categorized as descriptive mixed 
methods research. This design is a single group, qualitative phenomenological study, with 
a purposeful selection of subjects. The design was selected to obtain self-reported data 
from participants to examine the instructional strategies and perceptions of fourth grade 
teachers of reading in Dougherty County. 

Research Questions 

The following research question(s) were designed to assess the various 
aforementioned issues noted: 

1. What are some instructional strategies used by fourth teachers to help struggling 
readers in the Dougherty County School System? 

2. How does the instructional strategies of fourth grade reading teachers in the 
Dougherty County School System impact the literacy acquisition of struggling 
readers? 

Research Design 

A mixed methods data analysis was conducted and an emergent design 
methodology was employed. An emergent design is flexible, allowing for an 
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understanding to develop overtime as data elements are collected (Merriam & Tisdell, 
2016). All interview data collected was read and then reread again by the researcher to 
obtain an overall sense of meaning before further analysis is conducted to help ensure the 
themes that are developing are grounded in the framework of the study (Merriam & 
Tisdell, 2016). The quantitative data were descriptively analyzed, but interpreted 
qualitatively in the form of themes. The research methodology used in this study is 
categorized as descriptive mixed methods research. This design is a single group, 
qualitative phenomenological study, with a purposeful selection of subjects. The design 
was selected to obtain self-reported data from participants to examine the instructional 
strategies of fourth grade teachers of reading in Dougherty County. 

Respondents 

A purposeful sample was selected from a population of teachers in grade 4 for the 
study from the 12 rural elementary schools in southwest Georgia (Merriam & Tisdell, 
2016). The teachers were chosen based on the content in which the teachers teach on a 
daily basis, which focuses on reading and literacy. Thirty participants responded to the 
surveys out of the forty surveys that were sent out to fourth grade teachers. This was very 
significant in that it produced a 75% response rate. In addition, individuals who 
possessed over 10 years of experience teaching reading were selected for interviews. In 
total, 8 teachers were interviewed and agree to the consent; all of the teachers are 
currently teaching in the Dougherty County School System. 

Findings - Descriptive Data 

Table 6 provides a descriptive summary of the participants’ teaching experience. 
A total of 30 participants completed the research survey, with 17 of those participants 
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having 0-10 years of experience (56.7%) and 13 having more than 10 years of experience 
(43.3%). It is interesting to note that while the majority of the participants in this study 
10 years of experience or less, a higher percentage of participants with more than 10 
years of experience completed the interview (8 out of 8). Only 13.3% of participants had 
21 or more years of experience. 


Table 6. 


Participant Teaching Experience 


Teaching experience 

Count 

Percent 

0-5 Years 

11 

36.7 

6-10 Years 

6 

20.0 

11-20 Years 

9 

30.0 

21 Years or More 

4 

13.3 

Total 

30 

100.0 


Data Analysis Procedures 

A qualitative data analysis was conducted and an emergent design methodology 
was employed. An emergent design is flexible, allowing for an understanding to develop 
overtime as data elements are collected (Merriam & Tisdell, 2016). All interview data 
collected was read and then reread again by the researcher to obtain an overall sense of 
meaning before further analysis is conducted to help ensure the themes that are 
developing are grounded in the framework of the study (Merriam & Tisdell, 2016). The 


quantitative data were descriptively analyzed, but interpreted qualitatively in the fonn of 
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themes. In addition, a comparison between participants with less than 10 years of 
teaching experience and participants with more than 10 years of experience, was made. 

The two research questions were addressed by descriptively analyzing the survey 
and triangulating the descriptive survey results with the interview responses as outlined in 
the table below (refer to Table 7). Interview questions were addressed individually 
through open coding and then thematic analysis from the open codes. Then, the 
interview questions were linked to the same research question and collectively analyzed 
for themes across the interview questions. 

Data Analysis 

Table 7 highlights the descriptive data from the survey. The results indicate that 
on average, participants tended to model fluency and expression with their struggling 
readers most often with a mean rating of 3.47. Conversely, participants tended to correct 
students when they mispronounced grade appropriate words before allowing assistance 
from others least often with a mean rating of 2.66. 
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Table 7 . 


Survey Descriptive Results 


Survey Item 


Count Mean Median Mode Min Max 


1. A student’s increase in reading 
errors is usually related to a decrease 
in comprehension. 

2. The modeling of fluency and 
expression are components of your 
reading instruction and lead to 
success in terms of comprehension for 
struggling readers. 


3. When struggling readers do not 
know a word, you instruct them to 
sound out its parts immediately. 

4. You repeat words a number of 
times after it has been introduced to 
ensure that it will become part of 
sight vocabulary for struggling 
readers. 

5. You instruct your struggling 
readers to pay close attention to 
punctuation marks to help them 
understand story content. 

6. You use the sight word flashcard 
drill with your struggling readers as a 
form of practice during your reading 
instruction. 

7. You use your formal instruction in 
reading to ensure the adequate 
development of all skills used in 
reading. 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


8. You teach struggling readers the 

importance of the skills you are ^ 

currently addressing in relation to the 
previously taught skills. 

9. You introduce new words before 29 

they appear in the reading text. 

10. You do a read aloud daily with 30 

your struggling readers. 


2.73 

2.87 

3.17 

3.07 

2.93 

2.80 

3.20 

3.37 

3.38 

3.00 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 

3 


3 2 4 


3 1 4 


4 2 4 


3 1 4 


4 1 4 


3 1 4 


3 2 4 


4 2 4 


4 2 4 

3 2 4 
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11. Your struggling readers read in ^ 10 3 

cooperative groups using texts on 

their level? 

12. Your children have sustained 29 2.79 3 

silent reading time during instruction. 


13. Your struggling readers receive 

the opportunity to choral read with an 20 2.67 3 

accomplished reader in the same class 
during instruction. 

14. You model fluency and 

expression with your struggling 30 3.47 4 

readers. 

15. You correct students when they 

mispronounce grade appropriate 29 2.66 3 

words before allowing assistance 
from others. 


3 1 4 


3 2 4 


3 2 4 


4 2 4 


2 2 4 


In addition to the quantitative descriptive data, an overall descriptive summary of 
each participant’s transcript is provided in this section. Table 8 below provides a 
summary obtained from each transcript. The interview question themes will be presented 
in the results section. 
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Table 8. 


Interview Transcript Descriptive Summary 


Participant _ Descriptive Summary _ 

KR-1 12 Years of teaching. Uses ability grouping, reading stations, review 

before and after reading stations, differentiated instruction (meeting 
students where they are) and practices phonics, phonemic awareness and 
fluency. Uses a variety of instructional materials. Focuses on student 
growth and not just mastery levels. 

JS-1 30 years of teaching. Utilizes a variety of different strategies and 

materials for instruction. Most effective is small grouping using 
differentiated approaches - meeting students where they are. Uses 
student pairing (struggling reader with accomplished reader), provides 
one-on-one instruction, and believes that modeling fluency and 
expression really helps students with reading comprehension. Testing 
takes away from instructional time and focuses more on a test score than 
actual growth. Need to make sure students understand the basics before 
adding on new information. 

CG-1 15 years of teaching. Utilizes a variety of different strategies and 

materials for instruction. Uses flexible ability groups and differentiates 
instruction. Believes that graphic organizers, teacher reading aloud and 
having students work at grade level are most effective strategies. 

Believes it is important to struggling readers to have strategies that they 
can use. A technique used is to introduce the genre for the text because it 
sets the stage for the students to understand the structural meaning of the 
text. Believes that the main challenges are simply getting students to 
read at grade level - they get frustrated and will sometimes act out as a 
consequence, to avoid the task. 

CW-1 10 years of teaching. Uses a variety of instructional strategies, but feels 

that leveled readers are most effective. Follows the Instructional 
Framework (opening, work session, closing). Uses ability grouping, 
reading stations, modeling, and differentiated instruction (meeting 
students where they are). Believes providing immediate feedback is 
important. Would prefer to spend more time on the material to make sure 
students understand before moving on to the next concept. Believes that 
biggest challenge is for struggling readers to complete an independent 
task that has multiple instructions. 
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DL-1 


JL-1 


SD-1 


18 years of teaching. Utilizes a wide variety of different strategies and 
materials for instruction. Follows the “Reading Workshop Model”. 
Believes that it is good to group students by ability because students can 
be appropriately challenged. Most effective strategies for struggling 
readers include before, during, after reading, story maps for narratives, 
read-alouds, and small group reading. If no testing, would teach at the 
pace of the students. Biggest challenges include having enough 
instructional time and a lack of foundational skills. 


16 years of teaching. Uses a variety of instructional strategies and 
materials, but is a very strong proponent of homogeneous grouping, and 
believes that immediate and constructive feedback are very important. 
Believes that homogeneous grouping is beneficial because students are 
not embarrassed when making mistakes, students are more motivated, 
lower perfonning students have more confidence, acceleration and 
remediation flow more smoothly in the classroom, and it promotes 
acceptance and collaboration across a diverse group of students. 

Believes that students really enjoy “Quizlet” and makes sure that students 
understand the expectation of the standard being taught prior to 
delivering instruction. Believes that there are some optimal materials to 
be used, but the outcomes are contingent upon the rigor used in the 
delivery of the instruction. Believes that guided reading and 
reading/writing workshops are most effective for struggling readers. 
Believes that students can become more effective readers if they leam to 
summarize, annotate, analyze, and dissect the text as they read. The 
biggest challenge is to get struggling readers to become independent 
readers. Implies that testing can stymie growth - testing should be 
differentiated as well with a focus on growth so students feel encouraged 
by their growth and not discouraged by failing to meet a standard. 
Strategies used for helping struggling readers include “Read With Your 
Pencil”, where students monitor their own comprehension using 
prediction, citing evidence, drawing conclusions, and making inferences. 


10 years of teaching. Participant did not provide a lot of examples of 
different types of strategies or materials. Uses ability grouping (based on 
Lexile reading scores) and sometimes pairs struggling students with 
accomplished reader in order to increase exposure to modeling and to 
receive individualized support. Conducts read-alouds to provide 
additional modeling of fluency. Believes grouping is effective because 
students are able to see growth and have access to individualized help. 
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ST-1 27 years of teaching. Uses a variety of strategies and materials. Assesses 

student ability based on STAR data and Georgia Milestones data and 
groups students based on ability, but also will pair students where a 
struggling learner is paired with an accomplished learner. Believe that 
modeling fluency is very important, and provides differentiated 
instruction. Believes that using anchor charts, flash cards and sight 
words are some of the most effective strategies to use with struggling 
readers. Believes that the biggest challenge is not having enough 
instructional time. If testing was not required, would slow down the pace 
and bread down the standards more. Places an emphasis on increasing 
student attention (on-task) and engagement. Unique perspective is that 
students are struggling because they did not receive quality instruction 
_ previously, which causes them to get behind and lack motivation. _ 


Table 9. 


Linkage of Interview Questions with Research Questions 


Interview Question 

RQ 

Literature 

IQ1 

RQ1 

Seravall, 2010 

Meidl, 2013 

IQ 2 

RQ 1 

Meidl, 2013 

IQ 3 

RQ1, RQ 2 

Browne, Hirsh & Koehler, 2011 

IQ 4 

RQ 1 


IQ 5 

RQ 1 

Brown, Hirsh & Koehler, 2011 

IQ 6 

RQ 1 

Meidl, 2013 

McLaughlin & Overturf, 2012 

IQ 7 

RQ 1 


IQ 8 

RQ2 

McLaughlin & Overturf, 2012 
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Results 


The overall themes that emerged in the quantitative survey and the qualitative 
interviews are provided in this section. The quantitative trends are presented first 
followed by the qualitative trends. 

Quantitative Trends 

Table 10 provides a descriptive comparison of those with 0-10 years of teaching 
experience and those with 11 or more years of teaching. In addition. Figure 1 highlights 
the differences in the responses as well as the trends or profiles by group. The overall 
trend featured in Table 10 indicates those with 11 or more years of experience tended to 
have higher mean ratings than those with 10 or less, indicating that they exhibit the 
behavior more often. However, there were some instances in which those with less 
experience provided higher overall ratings (Items 1 and 3). 
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Table 10. 


Survey Comparison by Teaching Experience 


Survey Item 

Mean rating 

0-10 years 11+ years 

1. A student’s increase in reading errors is usually related to 
a decrease in comprehension. 

2.76 

2.69 

2. The modeling of fluency and expression are components 
of your reading instruction and lead to success in tenns of 
comprehension for struggling readers. 

2.71 

3.08 

3. When struggling readers do not know a word, you instruct 
them to sound out its parts immediately. 

3.24 

3.08 

4. You repeat words a number of times after it has been 
introduced to ensure that it will become part of sight 
vocabulary for struggling readers. 

2.76 

3.46 

5. You instruct your struggling readers to pay close attention 
to punctuation marks to help them understand story content. 

2.76 

3.15 

6. You use the sight word flashcard drill with your 
struggling readers as a fonn of practice during your reading 
instruction. 

2.76 

2.85 

7. You use your formal instruction in reading to ensure the 
adequate development of all skills used in reading. 

3.12 

3.31 

8. You teach struggling readers the importance of the skills 
you are currently addressing in relation to the previously 
taught skills. 

3.18 

3.62 

9. You introduce new words before they appear in the 
reading text. 

3.12 

3.69 

10. You do a read aloud daily with your struggling readers. 

3.00 

3.00 

11. Your struggling readers read in cooperative groups using 
texts on their level? 

3.06 

3.15 

12. Your children have sustained silent reading time during 
instruction. 

2.69 

2.92 

13. Your struggling readers receive the opportunity to choral 
read with an accomplished reader in the same class during 
instruction. 

2.53 

2.85 

14. You model fluency and expression with your struggling 
readers. 

3.24 

3.77 

15. You correct students when they mispronounce grade 
appropriate words before allowing assistance from others. 

2.56 

2.77 
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As previously indicated, there were two statements in which the participants in 
the group with less teaching experience provided a higher rating. Teachers with less 
experience indicated that they believe “a student’s increase in reading errors is usually 
related to a decrease in comprehension” is more frequently true than did those with more 
teaching experience. In addition, teachers with less experience indicated that “when 
struggling readers do not know a word”, they “instruct them to sound out its parts 
immediately” more often than those with more experience. 

Figure 4 helps to provide a comparison of the two group’s profiles. As can be 
seen in Figure 4, the two groups had different profiles in their mean ratings given that the 
lines were not perfectly parallel. In other words, those in the 11 or more years of 
teaching experience group did not systematically rate the items higher, and the 
differences between the two groups was not constant across all of the items. Large 
differences (a difference of at least 0.5) were found between the two groups with regard 
to the extent to which they “repeat words a number of times after it has been introduced 
to ensure that it will become part of sight vocabulary for struggling readers” and they 
“model fluency and expression with struggling readers”. Teachers with more experience 
had higher mean ratings for these two items. Overall, it was noted that there was no 
significant disparity among novice and veteran teachers in terms of the usage of specific 
instructional practices, which shows that novice teachers are working hard as well in 
tenns of implementation of specific instructional practices. Lastly, the results also 
indicate that a teachers’ number of years in the classroom was not a huge factor in tenns 
of usage of instructional practices. 
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Teaching 

Experience 

- 0-10 Years 

— More than 10 Years 


Item 


Figure 4: Survey ratings by teaching experience 


Qualitative Trends 

The qualitative trends from the interviews are presented in this section of the 
chapter. Table 11 contains the overall themes that emerged by interview question. 
Themes were determined based on similarities across participants. For example, if only 
one participant mentioned a particular strategy or material used, then that strategy or 
material was not considered a “theme”. 
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Table 11. 


Thematic Analysis by Interview Question 


Interview Question 


IQ 1. Walk me through 
your typical reading 
instruction period. 


IQ2. Describe any 
methods for grouping 
your students. How often 
do you ability group 
your students, if any? 
Why? 


IQ3. Describe the 
various types of 
materials you use for 
reading instruction for 
struggling readers. Are 
they effective in 
addressing the needs of 
your readers? 


Themes 

Focus on vocabulary 
Explanation of standard 
Discussion of text genre 
Application of strategies (fluency & 
comprehension) 

Reading stations 
Ability grouping 
Paired grouping 
Modeling fluency 
Differentiated instruction 

Group students based on ability (e.g. homogeneous 
grouping) 

Paired grouping (accomplished reader with 
struggling reader) 

Use formative and formal assessment (e.g. STAR & 
Lexile) 

Group students 2-3 times per week 
Helps provide them with more modeling (from 
accomplished reader), allows teacher to provide 
more one-on-one instruction, helps motivate 
students because they are with other students at the 
same level 

Graphic organizers 
E-books 

Interactive websites 
Leveled readers 
Versa Tiles 
Sight words 

Phonics related materials 

They are effective but need to be used with rigor 
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IQ4. What kinds of 
activities do you involve 
your struggling readers 
in for the majority of 
your reading 
instructional block? 
Why? 


IQ5. What instructional 
activities have you found 
to be most successful 
with your struggling 
readers? 


• Small groups 

• Ability grouping 

• Paired grouping 

• Read alouds 

• Make students explain and cite their work 

• Graphic organizers 

• Summarizing, analyzing and predicting / compare 
and contrast 

• Providing immediate feedback 

• Modeling 

• These activities optimize the amount of feedback 
and instruction that struggling readers receive and 
they help to increase engagement and motivation - 
result in optimal growth 

• Leveled readers / differentiated instruction 

• Small groups (ability and paired) 

• Read alouds 

• Graphic organizers 


IQ6. What do you find 
most challenging during 
your reading instruction 
as you work with 
struggling readers? 


• Not enough instructional time 

• Students do not have the foundational skills 


IQ7. If you did not have 
to worry about test 
scores, how would your 
reading instruction differ 
for teaching your 
struggling readers? 

IQ8. What are some 
strategies you use for to 
help your struggling 
readers with skill 
acquisition and 
comprehension? 


• Would slow down the pace and take more time on 
the material 

• Focus more on growth than meeting a specific 
standard 

• Graphic organizers 

• Technology based programs 

• Modeling 

• Reasoning through the text / critical thinking 

• Monitor performance 

• Teach them specific strategies 

• Connecting text and making predictions 
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In addition to the themes that emerged at the specific question level, overall 
themes emerged from the interviews. Table 12 provides the results for the overall 


themes. 
Table 12. 


Meta-Themes based on Participant Interviews 


Theme 

Description 

Strategy / Activities 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Student grouping based on ability 

Student pairing with accomplished reader 

Modeling fluency 

Direct instruction 

Read alouds 

Materials 

• 

• 

Using graphic organizers 

Technology programs 

Challenges / obstacles 

• 

• 

• 

Not enough instructional time 

Testing makes the pace to fast - too much 

material 

o Can decrease engagement and motivation 

Students not having foundational skills 


Some supporting examples from the interviews are provided. For the first theme 

(Strategy / Activities), an example quote is provided by Participant CW-1: 

During the opening I spiral previous taught skills. Then, I build 
background and discuss the essential question for the weekly concept. 
During the opening I also model the vocabulary routine ( define, example, 
ask). The comprehension skill and strategy is modeled and explained 
during the opening lesson. During the work session, students choose a 
vocabulary activity from the Vocabulary Choice Board (differentiated 
instruction). The literature genre is discussed and students will read the 
shared reading story for the week. Shared reading is done in small groups. 
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Most groups are student centered. Students will complete a graphic 
organizer that is related to the comprehension skill while reading the story. 
Students who are approaching reading level receive teacher guided 
instruction during shared reading time. During the closing, students may 
present the information they have gathered to another group. This is called 
pair and share. 

For the second theme (Materials), a supporting quote is provided from Participant 


JL-1: 


Leveled readers, classroom libraries, and tiered passages are used for 
struggling readers. These resources allow the students to engage in 
lessons related to the grade level, but exposes them to content on their 
instructional level. They are somewhat effective in addressing their needs; 
however, the rigor must be applied regardless of the resource being used. 

Finally, for the third theme (Challenges / Obstacles), Participant CG-1 said the 

following when asked about the elimination of testing: 

I would only teach phonics/phonemic awareness, and sight word 
recognition first. Then, I would move into vocabulary, fluency, and 
sustained reading with books strictly on their level. I would gradually 
move into books they were ready for as I assessed them to see their 
progress and how to move them. My 1 st three years of teaching (different 
school system) was with a program called Literacy Collaborative where 
children read trade books based on their level and moved on to the next 
level when ready. 

Research Question 1 

Research question one stated, “What are some instructional strategies used by 
fourth teachers to help struggling readers in the Dougherty County School System?”. 

The results indicate that those with 11 or more years of experience leveraged a wider 
range of strategies than did those with 10 or fewer years of experience, although both 
groups tended to use a fairly wide variety of instructional strategies. Based on a 
combination of the research survey responses and the interview responses, the strategies 
that were commonly used by the participants included introducing new vocabulary words 
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before they are presented in the text, modeling fluency, grouping students based on 
ability and pairing students, including cooperative groups, teaching students reading 
strategies, phonetics instruction (sounding out), read alouds, and differentiated 
instruction. In addition to these common instructional strategies, teachers also tended to 
use graphic organizers, leveled readers, and technology based programs. Some examples 
of the technology based programs include Interactive Quill, Quizlet, Quizzizz, McGraw 
Hill Connect-Ed, and Kahoot. 

Research Question 2 

Research question two stated “How does the instructional strategies of fourth 
grade reading teachers in the Dougherty County School System impact the literacy 
development of struggling readers?”. Based on a combination of the research survey 
responses and the interview responses, participants believe that the strategies they are 
using (especially differentiated instruction, grouping and modeling) and the materials that 
they are leveraging (e.g. graphic organizers, leveled readers, technology based programs) 
are effective at impacting the reading achievement of struggling readers because they 
allow for students to receive incremental modeling, incremental and faster feedback, 
incremental one-on-one instruction, and they help students to monitor their own learning 
as well as think critically. The consequences of these impacts include an increase in 
student engagement, an increase in student motivation, and ultimately incremental growth 
as defined by increased reading fluency and comprehension. Some potential obstacles to 
achieving these goals include having to meet specific “one size fits all” standards on 
tests, which causes teachers to have to speed up the pace of instruction, and not having 
enough instructional time. 
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Summary 


The researcher utilized a mixed methods design, with emergent themes to 
examine the instructional practices of fourth grade teachers. Forty fourth grade teachers 
in the Dougherty County School System were selected for surveys. Thirty respondents 
participated in the study, while 8 were selected for follow-up interviews. 

The researcher used surveys and interviews to address the research questions. In 
doing so, a correlation was determined in terms of the data from the thirty surveys and 8 
follow-up interviews. Hence research question one asked, “What are some instructional 
strategies used by fourth teachers to help struggling readers in the Dougherty County 
School System?” The results indicate that those with 11 or more years of experience 
leveraged a wider range of strategies than did those with 10 or fewer years of experience, 
although both groups tended to use a fairly wide variety of instructional strategies. Based 
on a combination of the research survey responses and the interview responses, the 
strategies that were commonly used by the participants include introducing new 
vocabulary words before they are presented in the text; modeling fluency; grouping 
students based on ability and pairing students, including cooperative groups; teaching 
students reading strategies; phonetics instruction (sounding out); read alouds; and 
differentiated instruction. 

Finally, research question two asked, “To what extent does the instructional 
strategies of fourth grade reading teachers in the Dougherty County School System 
impact the reading achievement of struggling readers?” Based on a combination of the 
research survey responses and the interview responses, participants believe that the 
strategies they are using (especially differentiated instruction, grouping and modeling) 
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and the materials that they are leveraging (e.g. graphic organizers, leveled readers, 
technology based programs) are effective at impacting the reading achievement of 
struggling readers. The overall consequences of these impacts include an increase in 
student engagement and motivation to succeed. 
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CHAPTER FIVE: 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

The purpose of this study was to examine instructional practices, programs, and 
resources of fourth grade teachers in the Dougherty County School System that have a 
direct effect on the reading achievement of struggling readers. The results will highlight 
the relationship between belief and actions among teachers and how practices are 
influential to the development of literacy skills for struggling readers. In addition, the 
results will also help infonn administrators and teachers on how or if instruction is being 
guided in direct alignment with state standard expectations to help meet the need of 
struggling readers. 

The research methodology used in this study was categorized as descriptive 
mixed methods research. In addition, an emergent design methodology was employed. 
This design is a single group, qualitative phenomenological study, with a purposeful 
selection of subjects. The design was selected to obtain self-reported data from 
participants to examine the instructional strategies and perceptions of fourth grade 
teachers of reading in Dougherty County. This study was guided by two research 
questions: 1) What are some instructional strategies used by fourth grade teachers to help 
struggling readers in the Dougherty County School System? 2) How does the 
instructional strategies of fourth grade reading teachers in the Dougherty County School 
System impact the literacy acquisition of struggling readers? The quantitative data were 
descriptively analyzed, but interpreted qualitatively in the form of themes. The data were 
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analyzed for themes and patterns then reported based on the research questions. Results 
of the study will be discussed based on a comparison to past studies, as well as 
implications of the study results and recommendations for future research. 

Analysis of Research Findings 

The researcher used surveys and interviews to address the research questions. In 
doing so, a correlation was determined in terms of the data from the thirty surveys and 8 
follow-up interviews. Hence research question one asked, “What are some instructional 
strategies used by fourth teachers to help struggling readers in the Dougherty County 
School System?” The results indicate that those with 11 or more years of experience 
leveraged a wider range of strategies than did those with 10 or fewer years of experience, 
although both groups tended to use a fairly wide variety of instructional strategies. Based 
on a combination of the research survey responses and the interview responses, the 
strategies that were commonly used by the participants include introducing new 
vocabulary words before they are presented in the text, modeling fluency, grouping 
students based on ability and pairing students, including cooperative groups, teaching 
students reading strategies, phonetics instruction (sounding out), read alouds, and 
differentiated instruction. 

Finally, research question two asked, “To what extent does the instructional 
strategies of fourth grade reading teachers in the Dougherty County School System 
impact the reading achievement of struggling readers?” Based on a combination of the 
research survey responses and the interview responses, participants believe that the 
strategies they are using (especially differentiated instruction, grouping and modeling) 
and the materials that they are leveraging (e.g. graphic organizers, leveled readers, 
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technology based programs) were effective at impacting the reading achievement of 
struggling readers. The overall consequences of these impacts include an increase in 
student engagement and motivation to succeed. 

Discussion of Research Findings 

This study revealed numerous similarities to the body of research described in the 
review of literature. Results of the this study revealed that regardless of years of 
experience as a reading teacher, a variety of reading strategies employed with struggling 
readers is imperative. Like the literature review both novice and veteran fourth grade 
teachers highlight the importance of reading readiness skill acquisition and quality of 
early literacy instruction (Akubuilo, et ah, 2015; Christopher et al, 2015; Gilson et ah, 
2014; Serravello, 2007; UNICEF, 2012), aesthetic reading (Ryan & Dagostino, 2014), 
intentional and explicit vocabulary instruction (Albro, et al., 2009), systematic and 
explicit phonics instruction (Akubuilo, et al., 2015; Annbruster, Lehr, & Osborn, 2003; 
Christopher et al, 2015; Frey & Fisher, 2010; Kuhn &Rasinski, 2007; Speece, et al., 
2010), and read alouds for oral reading fluency (Applegate, Applegate, & Modla, 2009; 
Christopher et al, 2015; Gaffner, Torres-Elias & Dry den, 2014; Jalongo & Hirsch, 2010; 
Walczyk & Griffith-Ross, 2007). In addition, the collective group of teachers identified 
the importance of teaching reading strategies to struggling readers (Calkins, 2000; 
Collins, 2004) and incorporating literacy work stations (Danita & Karen, 2012; Gregory 
& Chapman, 2007; Kracl, 2012; Worth et al., 2015) similarly to other research studies. 

Although there is an abundance of teaching strategies in education, this study 
highlights teaching strategies that support fourth grade struggling readers in literacy and 
reading acquisition. Previous studies and the findings of this study agree that reading and 
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literacy instruction should be taught explicitly (Akubuilo, et ah, 2015, Christopher et al, 
2015; Serravello, 2007; UNICEF, 2012), in the Zone of Proximal Development (Wass & 
Golding, 2014), and socially constructed (Collins, 1995; Gee, 1996). Furthermore, there 
is great consensus that struggling readers need intense and meaningful instruction to meet 
the needs of various learners (Marchand-Martella et ah, 2013; Serravello, 2007) and 
Differentiated Instruction (Collins, 1995; Gee, 1996; Tomlinson, 2001). In addition, 
individualized instruction (Akinnasso, 1982; Serravello, 2007) small interactive group 
instruction (Calkins, 2000; Hausheer, Hansen, & Doumas, 2011; Seravello, 2010), and 
ability grouping/reading level instruction (Worthy et al., 2015) should be implemented in 
classrooms for struggling readers. Teachers perhaps gained the instructional practices 
through experience and pre-service courses. 

Although this study has many parallels to the existing body of research, there are 
also several notable differences. The first notable difference is the specific reading 
strategies identified as effective for struggling readers. While some researchers 
emphasize the importance of vocabulary size in general (Albro et al., 2009) or language 
function (Cain & Towse, 2008) the veteran teachers in this study emphasized the focus 
on pre-teaching vocabulary word meaning prior to reading the words in text. Other 
studies focused on strategies like argumentative reading and writing (Newell et al., 2011), 
direct questioning and responses (Hausheer, Hansen, & Doumas, 2011), follow-ups after 
reading (Albro et al., 2009; Cain & Towse, 2008; Cervetti & Hiebert, 2015; Gilson et al., 
2014; Robertson et al., 2014; Shuman, 2006; Worth et al., 2015), the use of higher level 
thinking questions (Albro et al., 2009; Cain & Towse, 2008; Cervetti & Hiebert, 2015; 
Gilson et al., 2014; Robertson et al., 2014; Shuman, 2006; Worth et al., 2015), and the 
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combination of word reading fluency and comprehension instruction (Christopher et al, 
2015; Gilson et ah, 2014; Speece, et ah, 2010; Walker & Andrusik, 2010). The most 
notable difference between this study and the literature is the participants of this study 
emphasized more word level strategies or the alphabetic principle (Hausheer, Hansen, & 
Doumas, 2011; National Reading Panel, 2000), whereas other studies in the literature 
review focused on reading comprehension or the five components of a comprehensive 
reading program(National Reading Panel, 2000). The population of struggling readers in 
this study required teachers to focus on learning the mechanics of reading, in comparison 
to other studies focus on reading for overall meaning. 

Secondly, whereas, many studies indicate that teachers struggle to understand and 
implement the types of instructional practices that are needed to support struggling 
readers (McLaughlin & Overturf, 2012) and lack a common definition for balanced 
literacy and overall understanding of literacy instruction (Abernathy-Dyer, Ortlieb, & 
Cheek, 2013; Danita & Karen, 2012) , the participants of this study found that the variety 
of strategies identified and employed had a positive impact on the reading achievement of 
struggling readers. In addition, other classroom level differences mentioned the 
importance of teaching appraisal emotions (Jalongo & Hirsch, 2010), incorporating 
technology (Albro et al., 2009), and increasing time on task (Worth et al., 2015) for 
struggling readers. Other studies emphasized teaching behaviors like classroom 
management (Danita & Karen, 2012; Serravello, 2007), breaking tasks into smaller 
components (Hausheer, Hansen, & Doumas, 2011), designating extended periods of time 
focusing on reading (Hausheer, Hansen, & Doumas, 2011), assessment & intervention 
(Bullock, 2005; Foster & Foster, 2014; Scheffel, Lefly & Houser, 2016; Wood, 2006), 
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and maintaining effective support staff to assist classroom teacher and supplement 
instruction (Schnorr & Davem, 2005). 

Although this study focused on instructional strategies that impact struggling readers 
in fourth grade classrooms, other studies mentioned notable school level differences that 
directly impact the classroom. Some studies attributed extensive professional 
development of teachers (Beltramo, 2012; Browne, Hirsh, & Koehler, 2011; Hausheer, 
Hansen, & Doumas, 2011; Robertson et ah, 2014), efficacy of reading programs 
(Hausheer, Hansen, & Doumas, 2011; Snow, Martin, & Berman, 2008), and school 
libraries (Brown, Hirsh, & Koehler, 2011) to the success of struggling readers. Other 
studies highlighted setting and environment of the school and administrative and 
curriculum support for teachers that supported curriculum and instruction (Pressley et al, 
2007) having a direct impact on reading success. Lastly, researchers indicate that 
effective literacy programs must consist of the collaborative effort of administration, 
teachers, staff, and parents (Pressley et al., 2007), or family involvement (Epstein, 2001) 
to impact achievement (Dearing et al., 2006) and support struggling readers. 
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Table 13 


Relationships Among Research 


Study Similarities Differences 

Instructional Practices & Literacy Acquisition 

Purpose 

• Explores a whole school 
approach to teaching 
literacy. 


Rennie (2016) 


Purpose 

• Literacy instruction 

Design/Analysis 

• Both employed 
quantitative and 
qualitative methods 

• Both short-term studies 

• Both used descriptive 
statistics 

Outcomes 

• Both identified factors 
that support struggling 
readers 

Participants from both studies 
indicate students must be given 
opportunities to learn new 
concepts. 


Participants 

• 8 students, aged 12-14 
years who participated in a 
reading program informed 
by sociocultural and 
cognitive theories of 
reading. 

Design/Analysis 

• Quantitative: 

12 students who began the program 
in 2013 were given the survey 
entitled Guthrie Motivations for 
Reading Questionnaire to test their 
mean scores of different 
motivations. 

• Qualitative: 

Pre and post program interviews 
were conducted to determine which 
students were reading more, talk 
about how they were applying what 
they learned to the curriculum 
areas. 

Outcomes 

• Students’ motivation to 
read affects performance. 

• Interviews show that 
students must be given the 
experience to help them 
understand. 

• Lack of reading abilities 
was associated with lack of 
experiences to understand 
what reading looks like 
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Study 


Similarities 


Differences 


Purpose 

• Examines the effects of 
collaborative efforts 
between a large 
metropolitan school district 
and the school of education 
at an area urban university 

Design/Analysis 

• Different quantitative 
variables 

• Qualitative data collection 
on pre-service teachers 
instead of in-service 
teachers 


Gaffher, Torres-Elias 
& Dryden (2014) 


Participants 

• Both studies investigate 
participants in urban 
settings 

Design/Analysis 

• Both employed 
quantitative and 
qualitative methods 


Outcomes 

• The collaboration between 
the school and university 
provided a positive, 
productive and eye-opening 
learning experience for pre¬ 
service educators. 

• Increased confidence 
occurred for many of the 
university students. 

• Hands-on and real 
experiences were 
associated with the 
university students and 
district students in that the 
university students were 
able to assist and develop 
plans for students. 


The guided reading experience 
provided the pre-service teachers 
with experience and knowledge to 
work through the challenges by 
working with the students of 
varying ability levels. 
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Study 

Similarities 

Differences 

Study 

Similarities 

Differences 

Reading Readiness 
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Study 

Similarities 

Differences 



Purpose 

• Study identified factors 
such as socioeconomic 
background, physical 
abnormalities, mental 
imbalance, and lack of 
interest with symbols and 


Participants 

teachers inability to help 


• Both studies had an 

children as causes of 


emphasis on struggling 

reading readiness 


readers 

deficiency in children. 
Design/Analysis 


Design/Analysis 

• This study did not use both 


• Both studies employed 

quantitative and qualitative 

Akubuilo, Okorie, 

descriptive statistics for 

methods like the current 

Onwuka & Uloh- 

their quantitative 

study 

Bethels (2015) 

analysis 

Outcomes 


• 

• There is a positive 


Outcomes 

relationship between 


• Both studies highlight 

making reading tun and 


phonics instruction and 

reading readiness. 


read-alouds as a 

• Children struggle to read 


strategy that increases 

due to limited experiences; 


reading ability 

therefore, they must be 
provided experiences with 
books. 

• Lack of interest in reading 
is also a factor that affected 
reading readiness. 

• Teachers are not equipped 
to help struggling readers. 
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Study 

Similarities 

Differences 



Purpose 



• The study explored the 



environmental and genetic 
etiologies of the 
longitudinal relations 
between pre-reading skills 
and reading and spelling. 



Participants 



• Population size of 489 



students were used in the 


Participants 

study 


• Both studies looked at 

• Population used of multiple 


4 th grade students 

grade levels; grade level 


Design/Analysis 

started at pre-kindergarten. 


• Both employed 

Design/Analysis 


quantitative and 

• Assessed at multiple stages 


qualitative methods 

starting at pre-kindergarten. 

• Employed a comparative fit 

Christopher et. al., 
(2015) 

Outcomes 

• Both studies 

index (CFI) and root mean 
square error of 

highlighted access to 

approximation (RMSEA) 


consistent and 

for quantitative methods. 


formalized early 

Outcomes 


literacy education is 

• Individual differences in 


essential for reading 

pre-readers’ print 


success by the time 

knowledge, rapid naming, 


students reached grade 

phonological awareness, 


4. 

vocabulary, and verbal 
memory accounted for 
substantial variance in how 
well children read. 



• With access to consistent 



and formalized early 
literacy education, genetic 
influences appear to be at 
least as important for future 
reading success by the time 
students reached grade 4. 


- m - 




Study 

Similarities 

Differences 

Study 

Similarities 

Differences 

Reading Assessment ( DIBELS) 




Purpose 


Scheffeil, Lefly& 
Houser (2016 


Participants 

Design/Analysis 

Outcomes 


• The study addresses the 
extent to which subtests on 
the Dynamic Indicators of 
Basic Literacy Skills 
Assessment (DIBELS) 
predict student success in 
measure of reading 
comprehension 

Participants 

• 2, 649 English Language 
Learners of elementary 
students were assessed on a 
reading comprehension 
measure 

• Western States in the 
United States. 

Design/Analysis 

• Quantitative Design using 
descriptive and analytic 
statistics were generated 
included bivariate 
correlation analysis split by 
language proficiency 

Outcomes 

• Correlations among the 
third grade ORF tests for 
(Fall, Winter, Spring) were 
strong. 

• Between the DIBELS and 


CSAP test, DIBELS 
subtests are better at 
predicting success. 

DIBELS is effective in identifying 
English Language Learners that are 
at risk for underachieving in 
reading. _ 


Conclusion: Implications & Recommendations 
Thorough consideration of the unique design of this study in comparison to the 
body of research in the literature review is also warranted, especially when considering 
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fourth grade struggling readers. Although there were a few studies that had a population 
of fourth graders (Armbruster, Lehr, & Osborn, 2003; Pressley et ah, 2007), the majority 
of the research populations focused on struggling readers prior to the fourth grade 
(Hindman & Wash, 2008). If the population was not younger than fourth grade, they 
were focused on one specific grade level besides fourth grade (Rennie, 2016; Brown, 
Hirsh & Koehler, 2011), consisted of students from several different grades (Christopher 
et al, 2015; Danita & Karen, 2012; Foster & Foster, 2014) or focused on a specific type 
of struggling reader instead of a specific grade altogether (i.e. English Language 
Learners; Scheffiel, Lefly & Houser, 2016; Speece, et al., 2010). The scarce number of 
studies on fourth grade struggling readers validates the need for more research, in 
addition to the replication of the current study with a larger population size. 

The urban school district population of the current study is 87% African 
Americans, 9% Caucasians, 4% other; no other study in the literature review had similar 
race/ethnicity demographics. In addition, 81% are economically disadvantaged in 
comparison to studies in the literature with socioeconomic status in poverty lower than 
10% (Danita & Karen, 2012; Hausheer, Hansen, & Doumas, 2011). Furthermore, the 
striking differences in socioeconomic status and race of the population in this study and 
the populations used in existing research provides unique evidence that is effective for 4 th 
grade struggling readers in minority majority socioeconomic disadvantaged communities. 
However, more research is needed on fourth grade low perfonning students that come 
from diverse populations (race/ethnicity) in disadvantaged socioeconomic communities. 
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Dissemination 


The specific groups that could benefit from the findings and results of this 
research are the K-4 th grade reading teachers, curriculum department, and administrators 
from the participating school district. This population would be interested in the results of 
the study because of the direct insight from practitioners in their own school district. 
Educators were given a voice to communicate the instructional practices that are being 
employed for struggling readers and further explain the impact of instructional practices 
on reading and literacy acquisition of students. 

Furthermore, this study lends itself to practical and relevant information for 
enhancing the instructional practices of K-4 th grade reading teachers. These findings can 
be communicated through a presentation with the results in graphs and charts, identifying 
relevant infonnation from the study that could benefit the teachers from the district. A 
relevant starting point could also begin with pre-service teachers looking to enter the 
school district. One other beneficiary could be the professional learning team in the 
participating district. The results can also inform schools to initiate vertical planning to 
allow teachers to gain a better understanding of the progression of skills from K-5. The 
professional learning could disseminate the results of the study by email, through graphic 
representation or in person. Instructional leaders could use the results of this study to 
provide meaningful and relevant learning opportunities for K-4 th grade educators, 
particularly 4 th grade teachers in the district. This population could make a difference in 
the implementation of instructional practices, impact student learning by implementing 
strategies to improve upon in terms of instructional practices of reading educators in their 
district. 
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Concluding Thoughts 

Overall, it is possible to conclude from the study that there is a plethora of 


instructional strategies used by fourth grade teachers to help struggling readers. 

However, the prevalent need for word level instruction dominating literacy and reading 
instruction in fourth grade suggests students were struggling with reading acquisition 
prior to fourth grade. Difficulty with the alphabetic principle in fourth grade suggests a 
greater emphasis on intentional, explicit, and comprehensive reading instruction is 
imperative prior to the 4 th grade (Gilson et ah, 2014). Since there is a void in the 
literature on what factors contribute to students being promoted prior to fourth grade 
without essential reading and literacy skills, further research is necessary so that 
preventative measures can be taken. 

Although both novice and veteran teachers were able to identify effective 
instructional strategies for their fourth grade struggling readers, this study also revealed 
slight differences in their volume of instructional strategies identified by both teacher 
groups, which indicates that the number of years teaching was not a significant factor. It 
was quite possible that the fidelity of the implementation of the instructional strategies 
played an significant role in the success of the struggling readers. Even if it is possible to 
assume there is a relationship between the number of years and the volume of 
instructional strategies the difference between novice and veteran teachers suggests a 
deeper need, perhaps, at the pre-service level. In an effort to narrow, even close the gap 
of subtle differences, it is recommended that teacher preparation programs provide more 
adequate practice in authentic classroom settings in order to improve instructional 
practices of novice teachers with struggling readers. 
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The findings support the literature review of effective instructional strategies on 
struggling readers. Furthermore, this study reveals thematically that both teacher groups 
successfully impact student achievement of struggling readers. Although novice and 
veteran teachers perceive their teaching strategies to be effective for struggling readers, 
further research on the relationship between teacher’s beliefs about their instructional 
practices and reading achievement of their struggling readers is needed. 
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Appendix A: Request For Permission To Use Survey Instrument 


From: Diane DeFord < mac2com@gmail.com > 

Subject: Linkedln network and Research Gate 

Date: August 29, 2017 at 10:21:11 AM EDT 

To: "Jamaul Kennedy, Ed.S." < invitations@linkedin.com > 

Jamaul, 

Sorry to have been hard to reach. I’ve been particularly busy and away from home 
from early a.m. until late at night. You might want to look into Research Gate at 
research gate.net , as my own work as well as many who have done similar research are 
able to follow and download research articles. In the meantime, you do have permission 
to use the TORP in your research and I’m attaching two files that will be helpful to you. 
DD 
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Appendix B: Deford Theoretical Orientation To Reading Profile 
The DeFord Theoretical Orientation to Reading Profile 
Please read the statements below regarding reading and reading instruction. Select the 
best answer that reflects your use of such instructional practices. 
l=never 2=seldom 3^sometimes 4=always 

1. A student’s increase in reading errors is usually 12 3 4 

related to a decrease in comprehension. 

2. The modeling of fluency and expression 12 3 4 

are components of your reading 

instruction and lead to success 

in terms of comprehension for struggling 

readers. 

3. When struggling readers do not know a word, 12 3 4 

you instruct them to sound out 

it’s parts immediately. 

4. You repeat words a number of times 12 3 4 

after it has been introduced to insure 

that it will become a part of sight 
vocabulary for your struggling 
readers. 

5. You instruct your struggling readers 12 3 4 

to pay close attention to punctuation marks 

to help with the understanding of 
story content. 

6. You use the sight word flashcard drill with 12 3 4 

your struggling readers as a form of practice 

in during your reading instruction. 

7. Your formal instruction in reading is necessary 12 3 4 

to insure the adequate development of all 

skills used in reading. 

8. You teach struggling readers 12 3 4 

the importance of the skills you are currently addressing 

in relation to other skills. 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


9. You introduce new 

words before they appear in the 
reading text. 


10. You do a read aloud daily 
with your struggling readers. 

11. Your struggling readers read in cooperative 
groups using texts on their level? 

12. Your children have sustained 
silent reading time during 
instruction. 

13. Your struggling readers receive the 
opportunity to choral read 

with an accomplished reader 
in the same class during 
instruction. 

14. You model fluency and 
expression with your struggling 
readers. 

15. You correct students when 
they mispronounce grade 
appropriate words before 
allowing assistance. 


12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
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Appendix C: Interview Questions 
Interview Questions 


Introduction: Thank you for contributing your professional expertise and valuable time to 
this interview. This interview is intended to solicit your knowledge on reading instruction 
and to elaborate on your decision making regarding instructional practices. It will be an 
open-ended interview in order for you to give your ideas and thoughts on reading 
instruction. Feel free to talk about any experiences or ideas that come to mind. 


1. Walk me through your typical reading instruction period. 

2. Describe any methods for grouping your students, (rationale, frequency, 
effectiveness.) How often do you ability group your students, if any? Why? 

3. Describe the various types of materials you use for reading instruction for struggling 
readers. Are they effective in addressing the needs of your readers? 

4. What kinds of activities do you involve your struggling readers in for the majority 
of your reading instructional block? Why? 

5. What instructional activities have you found to be most successful with your 
struggling readers? 

6. What do you find most challenging during your reading instruction as you work 
with struggling readers? 

7. If you did not have to worry about test scores, how would your reading instruction 
differ for teaching your struggling readers? 

8. What are some strategies you use for to help your struggling readers with skill 
acquisition and comprehension? 


Closure: Thanks very much for your time and willingness to share your ideas. As a result, 
your identity will be kept confidential. 
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Appendix D: Irb Permission 


From: CSU IRB <irb@columbusstate.edu> 

Date: Fri, Dec 22, 2017 at 2:12 PM 

Subject: Conditional Exempt Approval Protocol 18-029 

To: Jamaul kennedy < kennedyjamaul@columbusstate.edu > 

Institutional Review Board 
Columbus State University 

Date: 10/24/17 

Protocol Number: 18-029 

Protocol Title: LITERACY CONNECTION: An Examination of Instructional Practices 
of Fourth Grade Reading Teachers in the Dougherty County School System 

Principal Investigator: Jamaul Kennedy 

Co-Principal Investigator: Michael Richardson 

Dear Jamaul Kennedy: 

The Columbus State University Institutional Review Board or representative(s) has 
reviewed your research proposal identified above. It has been determined that the project 
is classified as exempt under 45 CFR 46.101(b) of the federal regulations and has been 
approved. Conditional approval is granted pending the approval from the listed outside 
performance site(s). 

Please note any changes to the protocol must be submitted in writing to the IRB before 
implementing the change(s). Any adverse events, unexpected problems, and/or incidents 
that involve risks to participants and/or others must be reported to the Institutional 
Review Board at irb@columbusstate.edu or (706) 507-8634. 

If you have further questions, please feel free to contact the IRB. 

Sincerely, 

Amber Dees, IRB Coordinator 

Institutional Review Board 
Columbus State University 
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Appendix E: Informed Consent Form - Survey 



COLUMBUS STATE 

“ UNIVERSITY 


Institutional Remew Board 

Informed Consent Form 


You are being asked to participate in a research project conducted by Jamaul Kennedy, a 
graduate student in the Counseling, Foundations, and Leadership department at Columbus State 
University. Dr. Michael Richardson will be chairing this research project. 

I. Purpose: 

The purpose of this project is to examine the instructional practices of teachers for 
struggling readers. This study seeks to get an overview of the insmtctional practices that 
fonrtlr grade teachers are using around the district to assist struggling readers with 
literacy acquisition, hi turn, the hope is that this analysis will help to provide teachers 
who are new to the district and other teachers who may need guidance in helping to meet 
the needs of struggling readers. 

II. Procedures: 

The participant will complete a 20 minute online survey through Survey Monkey that 
will measure variables that show teacher's use of specific instructional strategies for 
struggling readers. All responses from participants will be submitted using Survey 
Monkey. Participation in this study requires responses to all questions in the siuvey. 
Results of the study will be available upon request to all participants. Data may be used 
for future research projects. 

III. Possible Risks or Discomforts: 

There will be no risks to educators for partipation in this study. The risks will be 
minimized by keeping the results indirectly coded, deleting IP addresses, keeping results 
stored in a secured office where only the researcher has access, and requesting consent 
before partaking in the siuvey. 

IV. Potential Benefits: 

Benefits of the study include: ljClarification of instructional strategies fr om participants 
for new teachers or teacheis needing guidance to assist struggling readers. 2). Analysis of 
instructional practices could lead to much more efficient instructional delivery and 
performance among struggling readers. 3.)hnprovement of teacher instruction. 

V. Costs and Compensation: 

Participants will receive no incentives for partipation in this study. 

VI. Confidentiality: 

Data used in this study will be indirectly coded, such that the researcher creates an unique 
code for identifying participants that has ail indirect relationship with the participant. 

Only the researcher can associate the identification code with the participant. All of the 
data will be transferred to data software on the researcher's password protected computer 
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and store for a period that will not exceed five years. All information will be destroyed 
after the five year period. 

VII. Withdrawal: 

Your participation in this research study is voluntary. You may withdraw from the study 
at any time, and your withdrawal will not involve penalty or loss of benefits. 

For additional information about this research project, you may contact the Principal 
Investigator. Jamaul Kennedy at 229-291-2156 or kennedyJamaul@cohunbusstate.edu. If you 
have questions about your rights as a research participant, you may contact Columbus State 
University Institutional Review Board at irb@columbusstate.edu . 

I have read this informed consent form. If I had any questions, they have been answered. By 
selecting the I agree radial and Submit. I agree to participate in this research project. 
Participation is not dependent upon age. but upon the subject and grade being taught. All 
participants must be teachers who are teaching reading in a fourth grade classroom. 

O I agree. O Ido not agree. 


Submit 


Revised 10/01/2017 
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Appendix F: Informed Consent Form - Interviews 



COLUMBUS STATE 


UNIVERSITY 


Institutional Review Board 


Informed Consent Form 


You arc being asked to participate in a research project conducted by Jamaul Kennedy, a 
graduate student in the Counseling. Foundations, and Leadership department at Columbus State 
University. Dr. Michael Richardson will be chairing the research project. 

I. Purpose: 

The purpose of this project is to examine the instructional practices of teachers for 
struggling readers. This study seeks to get an overview of the instructional practices that 
fourth grade teachers arc using around the district to assist struggling readers with 
literacy acquisition. In turn, the hope is that this analysis will help to provide teachers 
who arc new to the district and other teachers who may need guidance in helping to meet 
the needs of struggling readers. 

II. Procedures: 

The participant will complete a 30 minute follow-up phone interview with the researcher 
in hopes to help show the relation among the use of instructional strategics among the 
participants. The interviews will be done in a private office in the researcher's school. The 
researcher will be alone in the private office. All responses from participants will be 
recorded using a recording device. The repsonses and recording will be kept in a locked 
office that only the researcher will have access to. Data may be used for future research 
projects. 

III. Possible Risks or Discomforts: 

There will be no risks to the educators during this study. 

IV. Potential Benefits: 

Benefits of the study include: 1 jClarification of instructional strategics from participants 
for new teachers or teachers needing guidance to assist struggling readers. 2). Analysis of 
instructional practices could lead to much more efficient instructional delivery and 
performance among struggling readers. 3.)Improvcmcnt of teacher instruction. 

V. Costs and Compensation: 

Participants will not recievc incentives for partipation in this study. 

VI. Confidentiality: 

Data used in this study will be indirectly coded. All of the data will be transcribed on the 
researcher's password protected computer and stored for a period that will not exceed five 
years. All information will be destroyed after the five year period. 

VII. Withdrawal: 

Your participation in this research study is voluntary. You may withdraw from the study 
at any time, and your w ithdrawal will not involve penalty or loss of benefits. 
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For additional information about this research project, you may contact the Principal 
Investigator, Jamaul Kennedy at 229-291-2156 or kennedy jamaul@columbusstatc.edu. If you 
have questions about your rights as a research participant, you may contact Columbus State 
University Institutional Review Board at irb'« columbusstatc.edu . 

I have read this informed consent form. If I had any questions, they have been answered. By 
signing this form, I agree to participate in this research project. Participation is not dependent 
upon age, but upon the subject and grade being taught. All participants must be teachers who arc 
teaching reading in a fourth grade classroom. 


Signature of Participant Date 


Revised 10/01/2017 
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Appendix G: District Request for Research Process 


Recruitment Letter to Superintendent 

Dear Superintendent Dyer. 

My name is Jamaul R. Kennedy, a graduate student at Columbus State University. I am 
conducting research for a dissertation towards my doctoral degree. The purpose of my study is to 
examine the instructional practices of fourth grade teachers in the Dougherty County School 
System for struggling readers. As such, teachers in your district have been selected and arc being 
invited to participate in this study. I am seeking your permission and support to conduct this 
study and request your teachers' participation in filling out the surv ey and participate in a phone 
interview. 

The purpose of this study is to examine variables that have an impact on the literacy 
acquisition of fourth grade struggling readers. I am interested in making comparisons between 
teacher responses from your schools and the other 13 schools in the district. This study will 
require teachers to complete an online survey that takes twenty minutes and a phone interview 
that will take approximately 30 minutes. All of the responses will be indirectly coded. Results 
may be useful in adding to prior research on the topic and better informing educators about the 
variables that have a significant impact on the literacy acquisition of fourth grade struggling 
readers. If you have any questions or concerns regarding surv ey items or interview questions, 
please feel free to contact Jamaul R. Kennedy at 229.291.2156. Thank you in advance for your 
participation in this research. 

Sincerely, 

Jamaul R. Kennedy 
Fifth Grade Reading Educator 
Dougherty County School System 
Albany. Georgia 31707 
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Appendix H: School Request for Research Process 


Recruitment Letter to Principals 

Dear Principals, 

My name is Jamaul R. Kennedy, a graduate student at Columbus State University. I am 
conducting research for a dissertation towards my doctoral degree. The purpose of my study is to 
examine the instructional practices of fourth grade teachers in the Dougherty County School 
System for struggling readers. As such, teachers in your school have been selected and arc being 
invited to participate in this study. I am seeking your permission and support to conduct this 
study and request your teachers' participation in completing surveys and interviews. 

The purpose of this study is to examine variables that have an impact on the literacy 
acquisition of fourth grade struggling readers. 1 am interested in making comparisons between 
teacher responses from your schools and the other 13 schools in the district. This study will 
require some teachers to complete an online survey that takes twenty minutes and a phone 
interview that will take 30 minutes. Results may be useful in adding to prior research on the topic 
and better informing educators about the variables that have a significant impact on the literacy 
acquisition of fourth grade struggling readers. If you have any questions or concerns regarding 
survey items or interview questions, please feel free to contact Jamaul R. Kennedy at 
229.291.2156. Thank you in advance for your panic ipation in this research. 

Sincerely, 

Jamaul R. Kennedy 
Fifth Grade Reading Educator 
Dougherty County School System 
Albany. Georgia 31707 
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Appendix I: Participant Request for Research Processes 


Recruitment Letter to Teachers 

Dear Teachers, 

My name is Jamaul R. Kennedy, a graduate student at Columbus State University. I am 
conducting research for a dissertation towards my doctoral degree. The purpose of my study is to 
examine the instructional practices of fourth grade teachers in the Dougherty County School 
System for struggling readers. As such, teachers in your school have been selected and are being 
invited to participate in this study. I am seeking your permission and support to conduct this 
study and request your participation in filling out the survey. Based on number years of teaching, 
you may be asked to participate in a follow up interview. 

The purpose of this study is to examine variables that have an impact on the literacy 
acquisition of fourth grade struggling readers. I am interested in making comparisons between 
teacher responses from your schools and the other 13 schools in the district. This study will 
require teachers to complete an online survey that takes twenty minutes. All of the responses will 
be anonymous. Results may be useful in adding to prior research on the topic and better 
informing educators about the variables that have a significant impact on the literacy acquisition 
of fourth grade struggling readers. If you have any questions or concerns regarding survey items 
or interview, please feel free to contact Jamaul R. Kennedy at 229.291.2156. Thank you in 
advance for your participation in this research. 

Sincerely, 

Jamaul R. Kennedy 
Fifth Grade Reading Educator 
Dougherty County School System 
Albany, Georgia 31707 
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Dear Teachers, 

My name is Jamaul R. Kennedy, a graduate student at Columbus State University. I am 
conducting research for a dissertation towards my doctoral degree. The purpose of my study is to 
examine the instructional practices of fourth grade teachers in the Dougherty County School 
System for struggling readers. As such, teachers in your school have been selected and arc being 
invited to participate in this study. I am seeking your permission and support to conduct this 
study and request your participation in completing a phone interview. 

The purpose of this study is to examine variables that have an impact on the literacy 
acquisition of fourth grade struggling readers. I am interested in making comparisons between 
teacher responses from your schools and the other 13 schools in the district. This study will 
require teachers to complete a phone interview that takes thirty minutes. All of the responses will 
be anonymous. Results may be useful in adding to prior research on the topic and better 
informing educators about the variables that have a significant impact on the literacy acquisition 
of fourth grade struggling readers. If you have any questions or concerns regarding survey 
interview questions, please feel free to contact Jamaul R. Kennedy at 229.291.2156. Thank you 
in advance for your participation in this research. 

Sincerely, 

Jamaul R. Kennedy 
Fifth Grade Reading Educator 
Dougherty County School System 
Albany, Georgia 31707 
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Appendix J: Email Scripts for Participants 


Dear Teachers. 

My name is Jamaul R. Kennedy, a graduate student at Columbus State University. 1 am 
conducting research for a dissertation towards my doctoral degree. The purpose of my study is to 
examine the instructional practices of fourth grade teachers in the Dougherty County School 
System for struggling readers. As such, teachers in your school have been selected and arc being 
invited to participate in this study. I am seeking your permission and support to conduct this 
study and request your participation in filling out the survey. Based on number years of teaching, 
you may be asked to participate in a follow up interview. 


Greetings! 

'IIlank you for taking the time to complete my survey entitled “The Deford Theoretical 
Orientation to Reading Profile' aimed at conducting research for a dissertation towards my 
doctoral degree. Hie purpose of my study is to examine the instructional practices of fourth grade 
teachers in the Dougherty County School System for struggling readers. As such, you base been 
selected and arc being invited to participate in an interview due to your sears of experience 
teaching reading. I am seeking your permission and support to conduct this study and request your 
participation in completing a phone intcrvictv. 

I would lose to intersiesv you briefly and gather some important qualitative data to help with my 
study. I would hope that sou agree to help me and if so please provide me with a time to reach out 
to you and conduct die intersiesv over die phone. I will lie conducting interviews Monday, 
Tuesday. Wednesday, and Thursday from 3:00pm- 9:00pm. If nr need to come up trith an 
alternative method to conduct the interview, please let me know and I trill accommodate you 
accordingly. 

In your email response, please provide which day and time would be best for you. 
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Appendix K: Email Script for Principals 


Greetings! 

My name is Jamaul R. Kennedy, a graduate student at Columbus State University. I am 
conducting research for a dissertation towards my doctoral degree. The purpose of my study is to 
examine the instructional practices of fourth grade teachers in the Dougherty County School 
System for struggling readers. As such, teachers in our district have been selected and arc being 
invited to participate in this study. I am seeking your permission and support to conduct this 
study and request your teachers' participation in filling out the survey and participate in a phone 
interview. Further explanations arc attached to the recruitment letter in this email. In return, 
whether granting permission or not, please provide me with your permission in writing on 
letter head and a scanned signature on the recruitment letter. Thank you so much, as I 
strive to find ways to bridge the achievement gap among struggling readers in the 
Dougherty County School System. 
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Appendix L: Email Script for Superintendent 


My name is Jamaul R. Kennedy, a graduate student at Columbus State University. I am 
conducting research for a dissertation towards my doctoral degree. The purpose of my study is to 
examine the instructional practices of fourth grade teachers in the Dougherty County School 
System for struggling readers. As such, teachers in our district have been selected and arc being 
invited to participate in this study. I am seeking your permission and support to conduct this 
study and request your teachers* participation in filling out the survey and participate in a phone 
interview. Further explanations arc attached to the recruitment letter in this email. In return, 
whether granting permission or not. please provide me with your permission in writing on 
letter head and a scanned signature on the recruitment letter. Thank you so much, as I 
strive to find ways to bridge the achievement gap among struggling readers in the 
Dougherty County School System. 
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Appendix M: Letter of Cooperation From District 



DOUGHERTY COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
P O Box 3170200 Pine Avenue 
Albany, Georpa 31706-3170 
( 229 ) 431-1315* FAX ( 229 ) 431-1S10 



ASSOCIATE SL-reKIXmKXT PC* 
ACADEMIC SEJtVXES 


DR UFOT INYANG 


KENNETH DYER 


SUPERINTENDENT 


November 14, 2017 


Mr. Jamaul R Kennedy 
500 Pinson Road B2 
Alban) - . Georgia 31705 

Dear Mr. Jamaul R. Kenned)’: 

The Dougherty Count)’ School System is pleased to collaborate with you on your study 
entitled LITERACY CONNECTION: "An Examination of Instructional Practices of Fourth 
Grade Reading Teachers m the Dougherty Count)’ School System.” 

As part of this stud)’, I authorize you to recruit elemental)’ reading teachers for this stud)' 
from our school district We grant you permission to contact reading teachers to complete the 
online survey and participate in an interview m a manner that does not disrupt the learning 
environment, and to disseminate the collective results of die stud)' to the designated 
personnel from the school district We have been assured by you that there are no known 
risks to elementary reading teachers participating in this study m that die survey and 
interview responses will be mdirecdy coded We are further assured that participants can 
drop out of the study at any time if they so chose; that no identifying information will be 
kept Lasdy, you have assured that if the study is published, or if the results are presented at a 
professional conference, only group results will be stated. 

We look forward to working with you. and please consider this communication as our Letter 
of Cooperation. 

Respectfully, 



Ufot Inyang. EdD 

Associate Superintendent of Academic Services 
Dougherty Count)’ School System 
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